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BUCKEYE CRITICISM OF THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


EARL W. WILEY 
The Ohio State University 


Fyre ena have come to accept 
the Gettysburg Address as a liter- 
ary masterpiece, as the most cloquent 
statement of democratic principles ever 
made. Ohioans have not always held 
that opinion. Some Buckeye delegates 
to Gettysburg the 
delivered by Lieutenant Governor- 
elect Charles Anderson, at the Presbyter- 
ian Church, immediately following the 
cemetery services, was more in point 
than were the mild and placating words 
spoken by either Everett or Lincoln. 


thought philippic 


Northern Ohio seemed particularly 
indifferent to the President’s remarks; 
but the Ohio Copperheads, still nursing 
their wounds incurred in the recent 
election, when Brough defeated Val- 
landigham for governor in one of the 
most vitriolic campaigns ever waged in 
America, viewed the address with a dis: 
dain bordering on contempt. Wrote 
Samuel Medary in the Crisis, December 
2, 1863, “the President read a mawkish 
harrangue [sic] about this ‘war for 
freedom’ of the negro by the destruction 
of the liberties of American citizens.” 


A modern reader of the Gettysburg 
Address is not likely to see in it any- 
thing of a threat to the liberties of a 
free people; but neither does he see in 
it visions of Vicksburg and Vallandig- 
ham. Medary and his contemporaries 
could judge the address only in terms 


of the issues and personalities of 1863, 
sensitive to the trials and tensions of a 
bloody rebellion of which they were a 
part. This paper is concerned with that 
criticism, and with the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress as the rhetorical experience of a 
people beset by civil war. 

Some of the bitterness of contemporary 
criticism was engendered in the Brough- 
Vallandigham election encounter when, 
under “General Order Number 38,” 
Lincoln’s arrest and banishment of 
Clement L. Vallandigham, of Dayton, 
to the South became an explosive issue. 
That dissension continued to rankle 
when Lincoln spoke on Cemetery Hill in 
Gettysburg. It was particularly manifest 
when Lieutenant Governor-elect Charles 
Anderson, Brough’s running mate, spoke 
in the village of Gettysburg in Lincoln’s 
presence. 

In face of this partisan background, 
it is not surprising that the Ohio op- 
position objected to Governor David 
Tod’s proposal for the state to provide 
free transportation for state officers to 
the Gettysburg obsequies. The most 
vocal of these dissenters was George L. 
Converse, Democratic State Senator- 
elect from the Columbus district, who 
angrily denounced the decision in a let- 
ter to the Governor.* 

1 George Leroy Converse (1827-1897) was an 


uncompromising Vallandigham man, who be- 
came floor leader of the Copperhead delegation 
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The Crisis and the Ohio Statesman, 
both strong anti-administration news- 
papers, presently printed the Tod-Con- 
verse correspondence, and so became the 
first Buckeye journals to publicize the 
impropriety of one aspect of the con- 
secration services planned for Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania, November 19, 1863.” 
The correspondence included Governor 
Tod’s official invitation to Converse, and 
the latter’s cantankerous reply. “I scorn 
the proposition,” he snarled. “I warn 
you, sir; to beware how you do this 
thing!” Now, fifteen days prior to the 
Gettysburg ceremonies, public aspersion 
was cast on the event by indirection. 
Thereupon the anti-administration press 
of Ohio raised the cry of unconstitution- 


in the incoming Ohio senate. He served as a 
member of the committee appointed by the 
Democratic State Convention that met in Co- 
lumbus in June, 1863, to go to Washington to 
intercede for Vallandigham’s release. Converse 
opposed Tod’s proposed expenditure of state 
money for transportation to Gettysburg as little 
better than wasteful, unauthorized by law or 
statute and an indication of how Tod’s newly 
acquired war powers had gone to his head. He 
thought the money might better be spent to 
transport the bereaved widows and orphans of 
the July battle to the graves of their beloved 
ones, than given to men well able to bear their 
own expenses. For sketch, see Franklin Coun- 
ty: at the Beginning of the Twentieth Century 
(Columbus, 1901), p. 277- 

2 Aug. 1, 1863, David Wills, of Gettysburg, 
agent of Governor Curtin of Pennsylvania, tele- 
graphed Governor Tod, inquiring if Ohio 
would cooperate with Pennsylvania in “buying 
ground on or near Cemetery Hill in trust for 
a cemetery for the burial of the soldiers who 
fell there in defense of the Union.” Aug. 12, 
Wills wrote Tod the particulars of the project, 
and recommended that each state appoint an 
agent to work with Wills. Aug. 23, Tod wrote 
Wills approving the project, personally, and 
promised to lay the matter before the incoming 
General Assembly for action. Sept. 18, Tod 
again sanctioned the plan in a letter to Wills, 
promised to attend the exercises then scheduled 
for Oct. 22, and “heartily approved” the ap- 
pointment of Edward Everett as the Orator of 
the Day. October 25, Tod wrote to D. W. 
Brown, requesting him to proceed to Gettys- 
burg at once, “and act as my agent in the busi- 
ness indicated.” On the same date he addressed 
letters of invitation to the “officers of our 
State,” to attend the Gettysburg meeting “at 
the expense of the State.” See, Document 12 
Accompanying the Governor’s Message of Janu- 
ary, 1864 (Columbus, 1864), pp. 158-167. 


ality and graft, and the Gettysburg rites, 
including Lincoln’s address, became 
contingent to the late recriminations. 


Tempers flared and the fervor of the 
wrangling now quickened. The Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, for example, Novem- 
ber g, thought the state officials should 
be tolerably ashamed of themselves “to 
be seen traveling, eating and drinking 
to no useful purpose.” It especially 
scorned Governor Tod for assuming 
war powers, under the pretext of a 
national crisis, that stretched the limits 
of the state Constitution to the break- 
ing point. Yet, as he was only doing 
locally what President Lincoln had 
done nationally, the Enquirer ironically 
suggested that the Governor legalize his 
action by the sly device of proclamation. 

In a similar key the Delaware Stand- 
ard, November 12, quoted parts of the 
Enquirers editorial, and called atten- 
tion to the Tod-Converse correspond- 
ence. The Stark County Democrat, an- 
other stout Copperhead weekly, repro- 
duced the Tod-Converse correspondence, 
November 18, and in subsequent issues 
queried if their local state repre- 
sentatives had availed themselves of the 
free ride to the battlefield. “Are we ‘dis- 
loyal’ for asking these questions?” it 
challenged, December g. “Is it throwing 
obstacles in the way of the Govern- 
ment?” There was a suggestion of the 
Brough-Vallandigham these 
questions.*® 


tussle in 


3 Other opposition journals entered into the 
controversy. The Ohio Statesman, Nov. 11, 
published J. H. Putnam's letter to Governor 
Tod. Writing from Newark, Nov. 4, Putnam, 
legislator-elect, challenged the constitutionality 
of Tod’s pilgrimage. But he approved the proj- 
ect in principle and expressed his own inten- 
tion of attending the Gettysburg services. The 
Celina Western Standard, Nov. 12, quoted the 
Tod-Converse letters in full, but without com- 
ment. The Cadiz Democratic Sentinel, Nov. 11, 
and the Holmes County Farmer, published in 
Millersburg, Nov. 19, printed both the Tod- 
Converse and the Putnam letters. The Coshoc- 
ton Democrat, Dec. 9, quoted an open letter to 
Governor Andrews, taken from the Holmes 
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Presently occurred an incident that 
further darkened the Gettysburg meet- 
ing. Near Coshocton, November 18, two 
freight trains collided and delayed the 
Governor's special train en route to 
Gettysburg for about four hours. And 
how did the marooned Republicans, 
shivering at the time in a cold, drizzling 
rain, pass the tedium in this Democratic 
stronghold? Not in the soul-searching 
spirit of pilgrims bent on a solemn mis- 
sion to a holy shrine, commented the 
Ohio Statesman, November 20. If 
Brough’s organ, the Coshocton Age, 
could be trusted in the matter, the dele- 
gation of free-loaders from Dave Tod 
on down to the jauntiest retainer spent 
the hours mellowly at Hay’s fountain, a 
local distillery; indeed, Governor Tod 
and former Governor Dennison were 
last seen immersed in flowing con- 
versation speculating on the possibilities 
of buying up the huge piles of coal 
banked high along the tracks, and tak- 
ing up residence in Coshocton, provided 
Hay would expand his distillery facilities 
proportionally.‘ 


County Farmer, in which the battlefield events 
were reviewed in anything but a spirit of rever- 
ence. Datelined, Gettysburg, Nov. 20, and done 
in Yankee dialect under the name of Jonathan 
Q. Smith, it commented ironically: “Thair is 
sum traters complanen about us _ spenden 
twenty-five or thirty thousand dollars out ov 
the Treasury to pay our expenses hear and 
back.* Men who tock about sick things air tra- 
ters, and they shoed bea sent South or hung.” 
Again the ghost of Vallandigham appeared to 
plague the administration, this time over the 
graves of the federal dead. 

*Governor Tod in his message to the 56th 
General Assembly, Jan. 4, 1864, stated the 
entire cost to Ohio of the Gettysburg mission 
was $2,614.25. He admitted he lacked express 
authority to act in the matter, but had no apol- 
ogy for joining hands with other state execu- 
tives in securing a site “for our noble dead who 
fell at Gettysburg in the great battle of July 
eae 

4“Our train reached this historic and cool 
region about noon, and dinner was taken in 
the usual railroad haste. When the passengers 
rushed for the dinner table, they were politely 
notified that there was no cause for haste. Two 
trains of freight cars had collided about two 
miles beyond Coshocton and the track was im- 
passable. ‘How long will the train be delayed?’, 


The episode quickly touched off a 
secondary assault on the Gettysburg 
mission, now represented by the op- 
position as little more than a junket. 
Sometimes the Ohio Statesman’s pro- 
vocative editorial, titled “High Times— 
On The Way To Gettysburg,” Novem- 
ber 19, was reprinted by the anti- 
administration press without comment; 
in other instances the alleged swearing, 
and fiddling and card playing and 
drinking of the merrymakers were open- 
ly denounced. The Coshocton Democrat, 
Novemebr 18, edited by the aggressive 
Copperhead editor, Asa G. Dimmock, 
went this one better. “When he gets to 
Gettysburg” stated the item, referring 
to Governor Tod, always cast as villian 
in the revelry, “we suppose he will dance 
a jig over the graves of the dead sol- 
diers.”” This remark alluded to Lincoln’s 
alleged reprehensible conduct on _ his 
visit to the battlefield at Anteitam, a 
year earlier, and which the New York 
World memorialized in the libelous 
doggerel: 

Abe may crack his jolly jokes 

O’er bloody fields of stricken battle, 


While yet the ebbing life-tide smokes 
From men that die like butchered cattle. 


The loyal press of Ohio, meanwhile, 
ignored these sullen mutterings. At least 
there was no rebuttal. Some adminis- 
tration sources, in fact, questioned the 
propriety of Tod’s arbitrary and un- 
authorized expenditure of public funds. 
A Republican as staunch as William T. 
Coggeshall, editor and publisher of the 
Springfield Republic, November 6, 
frankly admitted his own doubts of its 


was eagerly asked. ‘Two, three, four, five, or 
six hours,’ was the response. . . . But excursion- 
ists ought to be philosophic if they are not, 
and those that are can find employment for the 
unsophisticated, unless circumstances are dis- 
tressingly adverse. Various expedients to ‘kill 
time’ were suggested and a portion of the 
detained resorted to euchre, others to ‘spinning 
yarns.” This latter is my expedient.” Spring- 
field Republic, Nov. 20, 1863. 
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validity as a state policy. Administration 
publications, furthermore, while duly 
announcing the Gettysburg event, as in 
the Ohio State Journal, October 30, 
treated it with a minimum of tumult 
and shouting. 

This completed the first phase of 
Ohio’s response to the Gettysburg rites. 
It was marked by the challenge of the 
anti-administration press to the con- 
stitutionality of Governor Tod's de- 
cision to pay the expenses of state of- 
ficers to the services out of public funds, 
and by the cry of debauch growing out 
of the Coshocton incident. Meanwhile, 
the administration press kept a prudent 
silence on the matter. The next phase of 
Ohio’s response to the Gettysburg mis- 
sion came as reports of the event trickled 
back to the home front. 

Medary’s Crisis led the van in vio- 
lence: December 2, it mocked the “in- 
sensate carnival’’ mounted over the 
bones of the American dead! Words 
“redolent with infatuated treason” 
spewed from Edward Everett! Seward 
and OQOhio’s own Charles Anderson 
mingled “their rhetoric of hate,’ and 
“the President read a mawkish_har- 
rangue” [sic] in the mad “dance of 
death” instigated by abolitionists at a 
blinding cost to American liberties! 

The Cincinnati Enquirer, November 
25, singled out an obscure literary refer- 
ence from Colonel Charles Anderson’s 
fiery address at the Presbyterian Church® 
in Gettysburg, November 19 for its first 
criticism: 

For freedom’s battle, once begun 


Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won. 


The editorial contended the quotation 
simply meant that any proud people 
bound by chains eventually would snap 


5 Anderson, Ohio’s Lieutenant Governor- 
elect, was a vitriolic Union-at-any-price advo- 
cate. Oct. 27, Governor Tod invited him to 
“prepare and deliver to those who may assem- 
ble from Ohio a suitable address,” to be given 





their bonds, and by the same token 
scoffed at the idea the lines applied to 
a confederacy resisting aggression and 
striving to be free. Obviously, the 
verses had no conceivable bearing on 
the Negro, who was the beneficiary of 
a war waged for him by fanatics and 
radicals! That was Vallandighamism 
in connection with the consecration services at 
Gettysburg. See Document 12, pp. 162-163. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer, Nov. 23, 1863, re- 
ported Anderson’s speech in full. The follow- 
ing passage marks its spirit: “Suffice it to say, 
the army of treason and despotism was deci- 
sively beaten. That host of rebels, deluded and 
sent hither by conspirators and traitors, was 
vanquished, and fled cowering in dismay from 
this land of Penn and Franklin, of Peace and 
Freedom, across the Potomac, into the domain 
of Calhoun and Davis, of oligarchic rule and 
despotic oppressions.” 

The Ohio State Journal, Nov. 29, 
ported this meeting as follows: 

“The meeting was called to order by 
Governor Tod. The meeting was organized 
by appointing Ex-Governor Dennison, Chair- 
man and I. J. Allen, Secretary. 

“Directly after the organization President 
Lincoln, with Secretary Seward and Secretary 
Usher, came and was received with warm 
applause. 

“Colonel Anderson, being appropriately in- 
troduced by Governor Dennison, was greeted 
with rousing cheers, and at once [he] pro- 
ceeded to deliver a most able and eloquent 
address. : 

“At the conclusion of the Address, the 
President and his escort retired, and _ started 
direct for Washington. But the President and 
Mr. Seward expressed great satisfaction with 
Colonel Anderson’s effort, and complimented 
the Ohio delegation upon the spirit and 
energy displayed by the earnest manner in 
which they had joined in the work of securing 
and dedicating the National Cemetery. 

At this meeting there was seen a grave and 
venerable old man of seventy, clad in the com- 
mon costume of a country farmer, sitting with 
perfect composure, between President Lincoln 
and Secretary Seward. That plain looking old 
man was Mr. Burns, an old soldier of the war 
of 18:12, and who, when the rebels came to 
Gettysburgh [sic] and begged permission to 
fight in our ranks as a sharpshooter; and with 
that old rifle speedily brought three prominent 
rebels to the ground. He was present as an 
honored guest of the President of the United 
States.” 

Incidentally, this is the man Brete Harte 
immortalized in his ballad, John Burns of 
Gettysburg. For a sketch of the Burns story, 
see Heathcote, Charles William, “President Lin- 
coln and John Burns at Gettysburg,” Lincoln 
Herald, 53(1951), 31-33; also, Earl W. Wiley 
“Colonel Charles Anderson’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress,” Lincoln Herald, 54 (1952), 14-21. 


1863, re- 
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with a vengeance from the deep south 
of Ohio. 

Three days later the Enquirer flashed 
its editorial logic on Edward Everett. 
It quoted how in 1859, 1860, and as 
late as 1861, Everett in his speeches 
use of force by one 
sovereignty to subjugate another, and 
cheerfully sanctioned the withdrawal of 
any state wishing to leave the Union. 
At Gettysburg, however, he reversed his 
field. There, swayed by a mob of office- 
seekers, officeholders army 
tractors, he meekly condoned the use of 
force in the settlement of disagreements 
among people. The eminent orator had 
supinely succumbed to the blandish- 
ments of those who made him the grand 
figure of the occasion! 


disavowed the 


and con- 


Lincoln and Everett were next criti- 
cized. When the Western Christian 
Advocate’ paid warm tribute to the 
President's remarks, the 
Enquirer, December 3, made sharp re- 
joinder.’? Everett's oration, the Enquirer 
countered, was “the work of a 
annuated 


cemetery 


super- 
a collection of 
disjointed drivel and platitudes; barren 
in sentiment, argument and 
weak in delivery.” The President's ad- 
dress was, if 





rhetorician 
poor in 


feebler than 
Everett's: to call it a “perfect gem” was 
the “insanity of dotage,” and to flatter 
the President with this show of idolatry 


possi ble, 


denoted “an abjectness of worship pro- 
portioned to the meanness of divinity. 
When people, as they did in Egypt, 
determine to adore oxen and asses, they 
get down very low before them.” The 


6 The Advocate was a weekly, published in 
Cincinnati, and affiliated with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. It strongly supported Lin- 
coln’s war policy. 

7 The Advocate’s tribute, curiously, repeated 
almost verbatim the language in which Josiah 
G. Holland, Nov. 20, 1863, in the Springfield 
(Mass.) Republic couched his prophetic com- 
mentary on the sublimity of Lincoln's battle- 
field address. 
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Enquirer boldly appended a copy of 
the President’s address to the criticism. 

The loyal press of the state met the 
situation as best it could. Unable to 
detect the magic glow today ascribed 
to Lincoln’s words, it elaborated on the 
pageantry of the occasion in full 
measure. Administration newspapers in 
central and southern Ohio particularly 
dilated lavishly on this feature; those in 
the Western Reserve treated it more 
casually. The Cleveland Leader, Novem- 
ber 20, for example, reported the 
cemetery services but sketchily. The 
Ashland Times, November 26, made no 
mention of them, but quoted the text 
serenade remarks. The 
Sandusky Sentinel, December 2, likewise 
bypassed both the obsequies and Lin- 
coln’s remarks, but hastened to stigma- 


of Seward’s 


tize Seward as a “mousing politician” 
for his serenade remarks on the evening 
of November 18. The Sandusky Register, 
November 23, quoted freely from ac- 
of New York newspapers in 
describing the Gettysburg program, and 
added, “all the living orators in America, 
could not have together conceived or 
delivered anything more eloquent, more 
condensed or more manly than _ the 
dedicatory address of the President.” 
That was Ohio’s earliest public avowal 
of the high literary merits of Lincoln's 
address. 

The loyal press in central and south- 
ern Ohio gave the full story of Gettys- 
burg. Indeed, if all records of it were 
lost, excepting those of the Cincinnati 
Commercial, the Cincinnati Gazette, the 
Ohio State Journal and the Express, 
both published in Columbus, and _ the 
Springfield Republic, each of which had 
its own correspondent on the scene, the 
world still would have an adequate ac- 
count of what was said and done at 
Gettysburg, November 19, 1863. 

The Commercial, Novemer 23, etched 
the platform setting vividly. The 


counts 
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dominating figure in this tableau was 
Edward Everett, symbol at the time of 
New England aristocracy, Attic learn- 
ing, and the starched rhetoric of the 
classroom: “his head white with the 
snows of seventy winters . . . his gestures 
as graceful . . . his face as genial as in 
his manhood’s prime.” Every word 
“faithfully memorized . . . the stream of 
eloquence flows steadily on; and the 
arms outspread, and the fingers, quiver- 
ing and fluttering, as one said, like the 
pinions of an eagle, seem to rain down 
upon the emotions with which they 
vibrate. . . .” 


And there was the President. He sat 
directly behind Everett, “in strange con- 
trast,” continued the Commercial: 

A Scotch type of countenance, you say, with 
the disadvantage of emaciation by a siege of 
Western ague. It is a thoughtful, kindly, care- 
worn face, impressive in repose, the eyes cast 
down, the lids thin and firmly set, the cheeks 
sunken, and the whole indicating weariness, 
and anything but good health. . . . Occasionally 
a smile passes over his face, as some forcible 
remark of the orator arouses him, and once he 
placed his hand quickly on the shoulder of 
the gentleman at his left, and spoke an approv- 
ing words... . 


This contrast of personalities con- 
tinued until the panegyrist finally fitted 
the last rounded sentence of his tre- 
mendous effort into place.* Only slight 
applause greeted his retirement. But 
partisan ears perceived no inconsistency 
in this: the Commercial and the Ohio 
State Journal both declared the listeners 
were too “solemnized” by the place and 
time to give way to wild acclaim. A 
dirge by chorus and instrumentals fol- 
lowed. When the last, lingering echoes 
of the anthem died away in the “em- 
bracing” hills, the President’s finest 
moment had come. A feeling of “ex- 
pectancy” gripped the crowd, and those 


8 According to one reporter, Everett’s ora- 
tion lasted two-hours and four minutes. Cincin- 
nati Gazette, Nov. 21, 1863. 


holding favored positions near the stand 
braced themselves against the pressure 
of those behind. Marshall Ward Lamon 
strode forward and spoke the words of 
presentation, whereupon 

The President rises slowly, draws from his 
pocket a paper, and when the commotion sub- 
sides, in a sharp, unmusical and treble voice, 
reads the following brief and pithy Dedica- 
tory Remarks. 


The text of these remarks as first re- 
ported in the Ohio press was grossly 
garbled. The wording supplied in the 
Cincinnati Gazette, November 21, is in 
point. The first sentence of this version 
is suggestive: 

Four-score and seven years ago our fathers 
established upon this continent a Government 
subscribed in liberty and dedicated to the 
fundamental principle that all mankind are 
created free and equal by a good God.— (ap- 
plause)—and now we are engaged in a great 
contest deciding the question whether this na- 
tion or any nation so conserved, so dedicated, 
can long remain. 


No mystery fogs this corruption. It 
was the product of hurried and careless 
transcription. There was but one wire 
to Gettysburg, and a dispatch to Cin- 
cinnati had to be repeated at Harris- 
burg, Philadelphia, and _ Pittsburgh. 
“Murdered by the operators,” declared 
L. A. Hine, the tortured victim of the 
tragedy, in the Gazette, November 23, 
where a full explanation of the circum- 
stances-was made. The story is exciting 
in its own right, a sequence of incidents 
that befell a conscientious war corres- 
pondent of the rebellion. 


Complications followed this develop- 
ment. The Columbus Daily Express, 
November 21, carried Hine’s “butch- 
ered” report, but on the 23rd apologized 
for the abortive rendition and replaced 
it with an accurate text. How many 
small publications in the state copied the 
mutilated version will never be known. 
Hine tells us he left dispatches “at 


9 Cincinnati Commercial, Nov. 23, 1863. 
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Coshocton, at Steubenville and Golds- 
boro, which did not get through in any 
shape.” The report published in the 
Cleveland Leader, November 23, origin- 
ating with the correspondent attached to 
the Washington Tribune, was also dis- 
torted. Note the first sentence of this 
account: 

Four score and seven years ago, our fathers 
established upon this continent a Government 
subscribed in liberty and dedicated to the 
fundamental principle that all mankind are 
created equal by a good God, and (applause) 
now we are engaged in a great contest. 


The response accorded Lincoln’s re- 
marks at Gettysburg was one of respect, 
even of reverence, but it was not sen- 
sational. That was the consensus of the 
Ohio newsmen who witnessed the event. 
The Cincinnati Gazette considered the 
speech as “the right thing, in the right 
place, and a perfect thing in every 
respect.” The Cincinnati Commercial 
described it as “brief and pithy.” Cogges- 
hall, of the Springfield Republic, said 
about the same thing as the Commercial. 
William H. Foster, of the Columbus 
Express, another friendly witness, omit- 
ted all mention of the speech. The 
Zanesville Courier, November 28, how- 
ever, thought so well of the President's 
remarks that it suggested copies of the 
address be sent to soldiers in the field. 


The Ohio State Journal, November 
23, was the only Ohio newspaper to 
describe the effect of Lincoln’s words 
with dithyrambic intensity. It related 
how Lincoln’s “calm and earnest utter- 
ance” stirred up “fountains of feeling 
and emotion in the hearts of the vast 
throng,” how the eyes of the most 
hardened filled with tears, as he spoke, 
“while sobs of smothered emotion were 
heard on every hand.... 


At our side stood a stout, stalwart officer, 
bearing the insignia of a captain’s rank, the 
empty sleeve of his coat indicating that he 
had stood where death was revelling, and as 
the President, speaking of our Gettysburg sol- 
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diers, uttered that beautifully touching sen- 
tence, so sublime and pregnant of meaning— 
The world will little note, nor long remember 
what we here SAY, but it can never forget 
what they here DID,—the gallant soldier's 
feeling burst over all restraint; and burrying 
[sic] his face in his handkerchief, he sobbed 
aloud while his manly frame shook with no 
unmanly emotion. In a few moments, with a 
stern struggle to master his emotions, he lifted 
his still streaming eyes to heaven and in low 
and solemn tones exclaimed, ‘God Almighty 
bless Abraham Lincoln!’ And to this spontane- 
ous invocation a thousand hearts around re- 
sponded, Amen!10 


The exulation of this passage, unique 
though it was in 1863, became a stock 
commentary on the address a few years 
later. Arnold, in 1885, was among the 
first of the Lincoln biographers to 
describe the Gettysburg hearers as 
deeply touched by Lincoln’s remarks.** 
Indeed, his account is of a piece with 
the Journal’s: both descriptions em- 
phasize the electric effect of Lincoln’s 
words on his listeners, both isolate the 
same sentence for critical attention, and 
both lavish panegyric on the speaker 
rather than on the message. Arnold, 
furthermore, acknowledged indebtedness 
to William Dennison, former governor 
of Ohio, and afterward Lincoln’s Post- 
master General, or some details of his 
burgeoning portrayal.’? 

The Dennison-Arnold and the Ohio 
State Journal accounts could, conceiv- 
ably, have a common source. Dennison 
attended the Gettysburg rites as a special 


10 This invocation carried a special meaning 
at the time. The phrase originated in the 
ejaculation of some loyal preacher, who meant 
exactly what he said in using the expression. 
Anti-administration sources, however, were 
quick to tag it with an ironic meaning. Present- 
ly a tract appeared descanting how Lincoln's 
war would lead to the rotting of ships at 
their piers, the idling of looms and shuttles, 
the devastation of the countryside, and similar 
calamities. When these evils came to pass, de- 
clared the polemic in bitter sarcasm, then was 
the time for the people to bless Abraham 
Lincoln! 

11Isaac N. Arnold, The Life of Abraham 
Lincoln (Chicago, 1885), p. 329. 

12 Arnold, Lincoln, p. 330, n. 1. 
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guest of Governor Tod, and traveled 
with him to the battlefield from Co- 
lumbus. In the same party was I. J. Al- 
len, of the Ohio State Journal, who, 
presumably, wrote the Journal passage 
in point. Allen and Dennison saw much 
of one another in Gettysburg. They 
viewed the formalities from the official 
stand in the National Cemetery, in- 
spected the work done by Ohio agents 
in reburying Ohio’s dead,* served 
actively at the Ohio rally staged in the 
Presbyterian Church in Gettysburg late 
on the afternoon of November 19, and 
together made the long and _ tedious 
journey home. Resolute administration 
men both, and devoutly attached to 
Lincoln personally, they appear to have 
heard the Gettysburg Address through 
the same approving ears. 

The Gettysburg Address, we note, 
when evaluated by friendly judges was 
regarded favorably, even exultantly; 
when assessed by hostile judges it was 
regarded adversely, even vindictively. 
The disparity confirms an ancient rhe- 
torical axiom. “The same thing,” ob- 
served Aristotle, “does not appear the 
same to men when they are friendly and 
when they hate, nor when they are 
angry and when they are in gentle 
mood; in these different moods the same 
thing will appear either wholly different 
in kind, or different as to magnitude.”** 

In sum, in 1863 the Gettysburg Ad- 

13 W. D. Brown’s letter to Governor Tod, 
from Gettysburg, dated Oct. 28, gives a full 
description of the situation at the battlefield 
when Brown took over the duties of placing 
Ohio’s dead in plats assigned to him. He es- 
pecially pleaded that the Ohio soldiers buried 
at Gettysburg be allowed to rest there instead 
of being returned to their home cemeteries. 
The letter received wide circulation in Ohio 
at the time. See, the Ohio State Journal, Nov. 
2, 1863. 


14Lane Cooper, trans., The Rhetoric of 
Aristotle (New York-London, 1932), p. 91. 
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dress was to an unflinching admirer of 
Lincoln an occasion to exalt the Presi- 
dent and to defend his policies. It was 
a “mawkish harrangue” to a_hard- 
hitting and uninhibited Copperhead. 
To a devout Methodist it was a “perfect 
gem,” but something less exciting to a 
Western Reserve administration editor 
than were Seward’s “mousy” serenade re- 
marks. To a loyal administration organ 
in southern Ohio it was the “right thing, 
in the right place,’ or something “brief 
and pithy,” but to an uncompromising 
dissenter of Vallandigham leanings an 
absurdity of “dotage.” To countless 
others it was just another speech. 

Speeches are like that. They spring 
from the tensions and conflicts of the 
hour, and say different things to dif- 
ferent people. With these tensions they 
expire. True, the exceptions go on to 
the anthologies. It was so of the Gettys- 
burg Address. But becoming a piece of 
literature it lost its essential character, 
resembling the original enterprise only 
as a play in the theatre resembles the 
script. 

This paper is not concerned with that 
metamorphosis. It views the address, 
rather, as it was voiced against the sound- 
ing board of a Union audience pre- 
occupied with a great civil war. Those 
from Ohio heard it in terms of Clement 
L. Vallandigham, and Buckeyes at home 
read it in a variety of corrupted textual 
forms. The Gettysburg Address, in 
1863, was another event of the day, 
vying for the headlines with other news 
items like John Morgan’s astounding 
escape from the Ohio Penitentiary, the 
daily casualty lists, the hard fighting 
engaging Ohio soldiers in Tennessee, 
and Henry Ward Beecher’s sensational 
speeches in England. 
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CONSTRUCTION, VALIDATION, AND EVALUATION OF A 
DIAGNOSTIC TEST OF LISTENING EFFECTIVENESS* 


BERNICE PRINCE BIGGS 
San Francisco State College 


ISTENING presents problems in the 

teaching of communication. One of 
the basic difficulties is the lack of in- 
formation about the process itself. A 
large percentage of a student’s formal 
education time is spent listening to lec- 
tures, directions. Al- 
though evidence of comprehension of 
orally-presented material is expected on 
examinations and in various types of 
assignments, the student in many com- 
munication classes is given only meager 
suggestions for coping with such prob- 
lems as how best to recognize a speaker's 
main point and the logical sequence of 
his ideas; how to determine the mean- 


discussions, or 


ing of new words he hears; how to recog- 
nize and remember pertinent facts; and 
how to remedy habitual failure to com- 
prehend oral instructions. 


I. STRUCTURE OF THE STUDY 

From the several possible points of 
attack on the entire listening problem 
the writer chose to set up a study in test 
construction with this rationale: in or- 
der to understand the listening process, 
a testing of hypotheses about the factors 
which may constitute the process is 
necessary. Delineation of the process is 
needed as a the evaluation 
of listening performance, diagnosis of 
specific areas of difficulty, and develop- 
ment of teaching techniques for im- 
provement of listening effectiveness. One 
method of testing hypotheses about what 
factors constitute the listening process 
is by construction of validated test ma- 


terials. If an adequate validating meas- 


basis for 





*Based upon Ph.D. dissertation, University 
of Denver, 1954, directed by Keith E. Case. 


ure can be secured, and if a device 
proves to be significantly valid in sam- 
pling listening behavior, the device may 
in turn serve as a measuring device of 
the level of listening effectiveness. There- 
fore, in exploring a field (listening ef- 
fectiveness) it is important that philo- 
sophical conjecturing go hand in hand 
with development of objective-type de- 
vices that can verify by empirical means 
assumptions that seem to have logical 
validity. Although pioneer work has 
been done in construction of listening 
tests, the writer was unable to find a 
study which attempted to validate a 
diagnostic test against a criterion meas- 
ure. 

The three purposes of the experi- 
mental study were (1) to construct a 
test which would measure several aspects 
of listening behavior at the college 
freshman level and hence serve as a 
diagnostic instrument; (2) to validate 
the test against an outside criterion; 
and (3) to evaluate the test for its in- 
dependence from factors of reading ef- 
fectiveness and scholastic aptitude. 


The data presented in this report 
were collected at San Francisco State 
College. Five sections of the freshman 
course in Basic Communication were 
used in the study. Each section was 
taught by a different instructor. Ap- 
proximately 140 students were registered 
students 
were “lost” to the study because of ab- 
sence or tardiness during testing sec- 
tions. Care was taken to have the tests 


administered in a natural classroom en- 


in these sections, but many 


vironment. 





II. DESIGN OF THE TEST 


Seven tests constituted the diagnostic 
battery: (1) ability to grasp the central 
idea of a speech, which was measured 
by ranking the adequacy of one-sentence 
summaries of a speech; (2) ability to 
retain pertinent content and to make 
valid inferences, which was measured by 
objective-type items on speech material; 
(3) ability to recognize main and sup- 
porting ideas in a speech, which was 
measured by indicating whether a state- 
ment represented a main idea, a sup- 
porting idea, or an idea not discussed 
in a speech; (4) ability to hear differ- 
ences in meaning in similarly-worded 
statements, which was measured by in- 
dicating whether paired statements were 
the same or different in meaning; (5) 
ability to recognize correct or incorrect 
usage of a word, which was measured by 
indicating whether or not all words in 
a sentence had been used correctly ac- 
cording to their meaning; (6) ability to 
grasp meaning of a word from con- 
textual clues, which was measured by 
supplying a meaningful word or words 
for BLANK which appeared in each of 
a series of statements; (7) ability to com- 
prehend oral instructions, which was 
measured by following simple oral di- 
rections. 


III. CRITERION MEASURE 


The criterion measure used for vali- 
dating the diagnostic battery was an 
instructor rating scale which called for 
checking one of three behavior descrip- 
tions for the following questions: (1) 
How well does the student grasp oral as- 
signments? (2) How relevant are his 


questions on oral assignments? (3) What 
indication of comprehension is there in 
comments during discussion? (4) What 
degree of listening comprehension is 
indicated by answers to oral questions? 
(5) Does the student seem to have com- 
prehension of the vocabulary in the 
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listening situation? 


Rating scales of 
course have inherent weaknesses, such 
as poor reliability, which impair their 


usefulness as validity measures. How- 
ever, the writer agrees with Symonds 
that regardless of limitations such scales 
are useful and often the best apparent 
device. 

The reliability of the rating scale 
which was used as a criterion measure 
was estimated by: (1) using a rank- 
difference measure of correlation of rat- 
ings made on the same students by dif- 
ferent instructors (.6330); (2) using a 
correlation coefficient for two ratings 
by the same instructor, one month in- 
terval between ratings (.8318); (3) using 
a correlation coefficient for two self 
ratings by students, three week interval 
between ratings (.8742). Certainly it 
was not surprising that the correlation 
obtained between two different instruc- 
tors’ ratings was lower than that ob- 
tained by the same instructor using the 
scale on the same students at different 
times. However, since the student self 
ratings at different times also indicated 
a high relationship, it would seem that 
the scale itself contained consistency, 
apart from the consistency of ratings of 
the people using the scale. Therefore, 
the data did seem to indicate a fairly 
high degree of reliability for the rating 
scale. 

A reliability coefficient was computed 
for each subtest in the battery. A high 
degree of reliability (.7558 to .8224) 
was indicated for all but two of the 
subtests. The level of reliability for the 
Content and Inference subtest may be 
described as substantially significant 
(.6615). The level of reliability for the 
Main and Supporting Ideas subtest in- 
dicated only “slight” significance (.2368). 

The estimate of reliability for the 
entire test was obtained by a method 


1 Percival M. Symonds, Diagnosing Person- 
ality and Conduct (New York, 1931), pp. 41, 43- 
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by Froelich and based on the Kuder- 
Richardson formulas of rational equiv- 
alence.? The reliability coefficient ob- 
tained by this method was .7899 with a 
probable error of 5.59. This coefficient 
would indicate a “high,” though not 
“very high,” level of reliability for the 
total listening test. 


IV. SELECTION OF SUBTESTS FOR 
THE D1AGNostic BATTERY 


In determining which of the seven 
tests administered in the original bat- 
tery increased the multiple correlation 
coefficient with the criterion measure, 
the Wherry-Doolittle Test Selection 
Method as described by Garrett was 
followed.* The intercorrelations of the 
various subtests and the rating scale are 
shown in Table I. 
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and Inference, the fourth test selected, 
increased the multiple correlation coeffi- 
cient to .6645. Addition of the fifth 
test, Main Idea, increased the multiple 
correlation coefficient to .6733. Differ- 
ences, the sixth test chosen, increased 
the multiple correlation coefficient to 
6900. Addition of the seventh test, 
Vocabulary, did not increase the multi- 
ple correlation coefficient. Therefore, 
six tests of the original battery were in- 
cluded for multiple correlation with the 
criterion measure. The final multiple 
correlation coefficient with the criterion 
was .6goo. After correction for chance 
errors, the correlation coefficient was 
decreased to .6686. 


Interpretation of the significance of 
a measure of correlation must of course 
always be in terms of particular data. 


TABLE I 
INTERCORRELATIONS OF SEVEN SUBTESTS AND A CRITERION 











2 3 4 5 6 7 Criterion 
1 4388 .0823 -2977 2537 2188 -3031 -3095 
- -3369 -4390 -$207 5748 4158 -2845 
3 .1870 -1026 1948 3759 .0799 
4 4058 6139 7597 5086 
5 4679 2848 4115 
6 6151 5560 
7 6069 








i—Main Idea 

2—Content and Inference 
3—Main and Supporting Ideas 
4—Differences 


The first test selected was Directions 
which had the highest correlation (.6069) 
with the rating scale. The second test 
selected (by statistical procedure) was 
Contextual Clues which increased the 
multiple correlation coefficient to .6450. 
The third test selected, Main and Sup- 
porting Ideas, increased the multiple 
correlation coefficient to .6575. Content 


2G. J. Froelich, “A Simple Index of Test 
Reliability,” in Henry E. Garrett, Statistics in 
Psychology and Education, (New York, 1947), 
Pp. 385- 
3 Garrett, Statistics, pp. 435-457. 


5—Vocabulary 
6—Contextual Clues 
7—Directions 
Criterion—Rating Scale 


The validity coefficient of .6686 may be 
considered to be markedly significant 
for the following reasons: (1) because 
the validity coefficient was obtained by 
use of a rating scale which was pur- 
posely a rough measure; (2) because the 
low reliability of one subtest (.2368 
Main and Supporting Ideas) would be 
expected to lower the level of the valid- 
ity coefficient; and (3) because listening 
as a trait is probably still very closely 
interrelated with intelligence and gen- 


4 Garrett, Statistics, p. 451. 
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eral communication § effectiveness in 
both measurement and evaluative de- 
vices. (This would be expected in a 
comparatively unknown field.) In other 
words, the process of listening is still 
being studied for delineation; at this 
point in the research such delineation 
is incomplete. 

By use of partial correlation,’ an at- 
tempt was made to evaluate the diag- 
nostic listening battery as a device cap- 
able of measuring factors independent 
of reading skill and scholastic aptitude. 
The Survey Section of the Diagnostic 
Reading Test and the American Coun- 
cil on Education Psychological Test for 
College Freshmen were selected as meas- 
ures of reading effectiveness and _ scho- 
lastic aptitude. 

From the obtained partial correla- 
tion coefficients the following interpre- 
tations were made: the listening test 
and the Diagnostic Reading Test would 
seem to be measuring independent traits 
because (1) the correlation of the listen- 
ing test with the Diagnostic Reading 
Test when the ACE scores are held con- 
stant is —.o480, or an indication of 
almost no relationship; (2) when the 
Diagnostic Reading Test scores were 
held constant, the correlation between 
the listening test and the ACE was not 
greatly reduced (.6415 to .5364.) 

The relationship between the traits 
measured by the listening test and the 
ACE test presents a very different pic- 
ture. The correlation of .6415 was re- 
duced to .5364 when the Diagnostic 
Reading Test was partialled out, prob- 
ably not a very significant decrease. 
When the ACE scores were held con- 
stant, the relationship between the lis- 
tening test and the Diagnostic Reading 
Test was reduced from .5193 to —.o480 
which would suggest that the ACE scores 


5 Quinn McNemar, Psychological Statistics, 


(New York, 1949), p- 141- 


may have been an important factor in 
the first obtained correlation of .5193. 
The most significant result was the re- 
duction in correlation between the lis- 
tening test and the criterion measure 
when the ACE scores were held constant 
(.6686 to .5041.) The reduction in in- 
dicated relationship between the criter- 
ion measure and the listening test would 
seem to suggest that factors measured 
by the scholastic aptitude instrument 
are present in both the listening test 
and the criterion measure. When the 
test of scholastic aptitude was held con- 
stant the relationship between the rat- 
ing scale and the listening test was not 
as significant, which would mean that 
the indication of the validity of the 
listening test was also lessened. 


V. CONCLUSIONS 
On the basis of the procedures and 


results summarized above, the following 
conclusions are suggested: 


1. The operational procedures used 
in the study would seem to indicate that 
it is possible to develop a statistically 
valid and reliable diagnostic listening 
test at the college freshman level. The 
problem of scholastic aptitude as a 
loading factor in the validity coefficient 
would need careful study in an attempt 
to develop a standardized test of listen- 
ing effectiveness which would measure 
traits as independent as possible from 
general scholastic aptitude. 

2. The types of listening behavior 
sampled by the various subtests of the 
battery would seem to constitute a des- 
cription of some portion of the listen- 
ing process since the subtests proved to 
be related yet independent in making 
up the multiple correlation coefficient 
which also constituted the validity co- 
efficient. 

g. The results of the use of the 
partial correlation technique would 














seem to suggest that the listening test 
devised for the present study measures 
traits rather independent from the traits 
measured by the Diagnostic Reading 
Test. 

4- The partial correlation coefficient 
obtained between the listening test and 
the criterion rating scale when the ACE 
scores were held constant would seem 
to suggest that scholastic aptitude is a 
loading factor in both the rating scale 
and the diagnostic listening battery. Al- 
though such a result is not surprising 
in a comparatively new research area, 
further work to more sharply define 
listening as a trait apart from scholastic 
aptitude is clearly needed. 


The conclusions enumerated above 


should be of significance to teachers of 


college freshman communication courses 
and research workers interested 


in lis- 
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tening and communication 
for these reasons: 

1. Partial confirmation of the hy- 
pothesis that an independent listening 
trait does seem to exist lends justifica- 
tion to development of teaching tech- 
niques designed to foster improved lis- 
tening performance. 

2. Statistically significant results in 
studying the relationship between log- 
ically valid measures of listening ef- 
fectiveness and an instructor rating scale 
provide an operational definition of 
some of the factors which constitute the 


problems 


listening process. 

3. Results obtained by the use of the 
test construction techniques and ma- 
terials used in the present study would 
seem to indicate methods worthy of fur- 
ther exploration and verification in de- 
velopment of a standardized diagnostic 
listening test. 








FACTORS INFLUENCING ATTITUDE CHANGE THROUGH 
REFUTATIVE COMMUNICATIONS* 
DONALD L. THISTLETHWAITE, 


JOSEPH KEMENETZKY, and 
HANS SCHMIDT 


University of Illinois 


I a speech more effective when the 
speaker avoids explicit refutation of 
the arguments of opposed members of 
the audience, or is it better to present 
direct refutations of opposed arguments? 
Hovland, Lumsdaine, and _ Sheffield 
hypothesize that “any attempted ref- 
utation will have a tendency to an- 
tagonize the opposed members of the 
audience, and may motivate them to 
seek new arguments to support their 
positions.” To the extent that such 
reactions occur explicit refutation should 
reduce the effectiveness of a speech in 
changing attitudes. However, it is 
possible that a speech in which opposed 
arguments are only implicitly refuted 
will result in the audience failing to 
see the implications of the message. 
Cooper and Jahoda? and Kendall and 
Wolf? found that opposed subjects who 


*This research was supported in part by the 
United States Air Force under Contract No. 
33 (038)-25726, monitored by the Air Force Per- 
sonnel and Training Research Center. Permis- 
sion is granted for reproduction, translation, 
publication, use and disposal in whole or in 
part by or for the United States Government. 

The authors are grateful to Lyle H. Lanier 
for valuable suggestions and criticisms, and to 
Daniel Caputo for assistance in analyzing the 
data. Special thanks are due to Karl R. Wal- 
lace, King W. Broadrick, Halbert E. Gulley, 
and other members of the University of Illinois 
Speech Department, and to their students for 
their generous cooperation in these experi- 
ments. 

1C. I. Hovland, A. A. Lumsdaine, and F. D. 
Sheffield, Experiments on Mass Communication, 
Vol. III (Princeton, 1949), p. 204. 

2Eunice Cooper and Marie Jahoda, “The 
Evasion of Propaganda: How Prejudiced Peo- 
ple Respond to Anti-prejudice Propaganda,” 
Jour. of Psychology, XXIII (1947), 15-25. 

3 Patricia L. Kendall and Katherine M. 
Wolf, “The Analysis of Deviant Cases in Com- 


were exposed to cartoon propaganda 
frequently failed to “get the point” 
of the cartoon. Opposed listeners may 
be especially motivated to evade recog- 
nition of incongruities between a 
speaker’s facts and arguments and their 
own attitudes. Explicit refutation may 
be better in that auditors are less able 
to misconstrue the message. Thus while 
explicit refutation could lessen _per- 
suasiveness of an appeal by antagonizing 
the audience, it might also enhance 
persuasiveness by insuring more ade- 
quate comprehension of the import of 
the message. One purpose of the re- 
search partly reported here was to deter- 
mine the extent to which these hypoth- 
esized effects occur. 


A previous experiment partially con- 
firmed these expectations in showing 
that explicit refutation evoked signifi- 
cantly more discounting of a communi- 
cation than implicit refutation among 
high school students; the former also 
produced better comprehension of the 
intended conclusion. Discounting re- 
actions and misperception of the in- 
tended conclusion were each negatively 
related to attitude change as predicted.‘ 
However a repetition of the experiment 
with Air Force basic trainees failed to 
reveal differential discounting of the 


munication Research,” in P. F. Lazarsfeld and 
F. N. Stanton, eds., Communications Research 
1948-1949 (New York; 1949), Pp. 152-179. 

#D. L. Thistlethwaite and J. Kamenetzky, 
“Attitude Change Through Refutation and 
Elaboration of Audience Counterarguments,” 
Jour. of Abnormal and Social Psychology, LI 
(1955), 3-12- 
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two types of refutation. One possibility 


is that antagonism may have been 
voluntarily suppressed in the military 
setting. 

The first experiment reported here 
essentially repeated the earlier experi- 
ment except that in this study a pro- 
gram analyzer was used to record audi- 
dence reactions while the recorded 
speeches were being presented.* From 
the “like” and “dislike” responses re- 
corded during the speech it was possible 
to make a more definite analysis of the 
extent to which explicit refutation by 
a speaker tends to antagonize opposed 
auditors. 


The second experiment reported here 
investigated the effects of presenting ex- 
plicit refutations early or late in a 
speech, and of attempting to vary the 
ego-involvement of the recipient. No 
analogies to the latter variation have 
been found in the literature by these 
reviewers. The former comparison may 
be seen as an extension of the investi- 
gations of Sponberg, Cromwell, and of 
Gilkinson, and Sikkink who 
have varied the sequence in which 
arguments or assertions are presented in 
a speech.® In contrast to these studies, 
however, the present experiment manip- 
ulated the presentation of assertions 
which refuted arguments known to be 
relatively salient among opposed mem- 
bers of the audience. 


Paulson, 


5 For previous discussions of the use of pro- 
gram analyzers see: T. Hallonquist and E. A. 
Suchman, “Listening to the Listener,” in P. F. 
Lazarsfeld and F. N. Stanton, eds., Radio Re- 
search, 1942-3 (New York; 1944), pp. 265-334; 
C. I. Hovland, A. A. Lumsdaine, and F. D. 
Sheffield, Experiments, 104-119; Elmo C. Wil- 
son, “The Effectiveness of Documentary Broad- 
casts,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XII (1948), 
19-29. 

6 Harold Sponberg, “A Study of the Rela- 
tive Effectiveness of Climax and Anti-climax 
Order in an Argumentative Speech,” Speech 
Monographs, XIII (1946), 35-44; Harvey Crom- 
well, “The Relative Effect on Audience Attitude 
of the First versus the Second Argumentative 
Speech of a Series,” Speech Monographs, XVII 
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I. METHOD 


A. Selection of Arguments to be 
Refuted. 


It was assumed that the most salient 
of the recipients’ beliefs concerning the 
speaker’s topic were ascertainable by 
direct questioning. In part of the before 
questionnaires, administered one month 
prior to the experiments, respondents 
were asked to indicate their agreement 
or disagreement with each of three 
propositions and to write short essays 
summarizing their . most important 
reasons for holding the positions they 
did. A content-analysis of the replies of 
opposed subjects identified the most 
salient arguments of opposed members 
of the audience. In the first experiment, 
opposed subjects were those agreeing 
with the statement, “The present 
Selective Service policy of deferring col- 
lege students should be continued.” In 
the second, opposed subjects were those 
disagreeing with the statement, “The 
United States followed the best available 
course of action in fighting a limited 
war in Korea.’ Refutations were pre- 
pared for the four most popular argu- 
ments of each group of opposed subjects 
(cf. Tables I and VIII). 


B. Subjects. 


Subjects were 366 college men re- 
cruited from the introductory speech 
course at the University of Illinois. 
Aggregates consisting of four groups 
were roughly matched on initial atti- 
tude level and each aggregate assigned 
randomly to one of the cells of the ex- 


(1950), 105-122; Harvey Cromwell, “The Per- 
sistency of the Effect on Audience Attitude of 
the First versus the Second Argumentative 
Speech of a Series,” Speech Monographs, XXI 
(1954), 280-284; Howard Gilkinson, S. F. Paul- 
son, and D. E. Sikkink, “Effects of Order and 
Authority in an Argumentative Speech,” Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, XL (1954), 183-192. 

7 Approximately 79 per cent and 57 per cent 
of the subjects took the opposed position in the 
first and second experiments respectively. 
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perimental designs. Approximately half 
of the subjects were used in the first ex- 
periment, and half in the second. 


C. Presentation of Speeches. 


In the first experiment, subjects in ex- 
perimental treatments listened to tape- 
recorded messages in which the speaker 
was purportedly a former member of 
the National Manpower Commission: 
he argued that the Selective Service Sys- 
tem should abolish all student defer- 
ments. In the second experiment, the 
tape recording was allegedly made by a 
professor of history at a well-known 
eastern university: he presented the 
thesis that we were right in fighting a 
limited war in Korea. All transcrip- 
tions were actually made by an an- 
nouncer for the University of Illinois 
radio station. Variations in the experi- 
mental speeches (described below) were 
accomplished by deleting or adding dif- 
ferent sections of tape. Running times 
of the tapes varied from 15 to 20 min- 
utes. 

Control subjects listened to a speech 
on an unrelated topic (anti-intellectual- 
ism in America). The same control 
group was used for both experiments. 


D. Apparatus and Questionnaire 
Materials. 


While the experimental or control 
speeches were being presented each 
member of the audience operated a 
three-way switch connected to a_pro- 
gram analyzer (33-channel polygraph) 
which automatically recorded responses 
on a moving tape. Instructions to the 
listener were to move the switch for- 
ward (toward a plus sign) when he 
“liked” the communication and down- 
ward (toward a minus sign) when he 
“disliked” the communication. Subjects 
were cautioned not to make the mistake 
of interpreting “like” as meaning agree 
and “dislike” as meaning disagree. Each 


switch was covered with a small piece 
of sheet metal so that subjects could not 
observe each other’s switch movements. 

Overall appraisals of the communica- 
tions were obtained by scaling replies 
to 10 questionnaire items (filled out 
after the communication) dealing with 
the adequacy of the speaker’s factual 
presentation, his freedom from _ bias, 
whether the subject believed the talk 
should be given to other audiences, etc. 
A modification of Guttman’s scaling 
technique described elsewhere® was used, 
and cumulative scale with reproduci- 
bility coefficients of .g3 and .g2 were ob- 
tained for subjects in Experiments 1 
and 2 respectively. (A coefficient of re- 
producibility greater than .go indicates 
that the items may be considered to 
measure the same attribute.) Scores on 
these scales are hereafter called “dis- 
counting scores.” Higher scores indi- 
cate more unfavorable appraisals. 

Responses to attitude questionnaire 
items were also scaled by the modified 
Guttman technique. Key items ap- 
peared in both before and after ques- 
tionnaires (the latter was administered 
immediately after exposure to the 
speeches). Before and after responses to 
items in the scale on favorableness to- 
ward abolishment of student defer- 
ments had coefficients of reproducibility 
of .g4 and .g5 respectively; the scale on 
attitude toward the Korean War had 
reproducibility coefficients of .g6 on 
both the before and after questionnaire. 
On the former scale, scores ranged from 
zero to six; on the latter, from zero to 
seven. In each case, higher scores indi- 
cate more favorable attitudes.® 


8S. A. Stouffer, E. F. Borgatta, D. G. Hays, 
and A. F. Henry, “A Technique for Improving 
Cumulative Scales,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
XVI (1952), 273-291. 

9 Test-retest reliability coefficients were cal- 
culated for the scale scores of the control sub- 
jects (N=73) who listened to the speech on 
anti-intellectualism. Correlations between be- 
fore and after scores were .61 for the scale on 
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II. EXPERIMENT 1 


A. Design and Communication 
Variations. 


“Refutation” is sometimes used to 
describe an effect; that is, it may desig- 
nate a result achieved (successful dis- 
proof of an assertion). The term will be 
used here to describe a class of ante- 
cedent communication manipulations 
and it is not implied that these manipu- 
lations are necessarily effective in chang- 
ing attitudes. An explicitly refutative 
speech is any message containing one or 
more statements contradictory to an- 
other statement to be denied or refuted, 
and in a form such that the contradic- 
tion can be demonstrated without addi- 
tional assumptions or inferences. An 
implicitly refutative speech is any mes- 
sage containing statements which are 
not in themselves contradictory to a 
statement to be denied, but which if 
taken in conjunction with additional 
assumptions or inferences will imply a 
contradictory statement. The distinc- 
tion may be clarified by an example. In 
the first experiment, one of the four 
statements to be refuted asserted that 
abolishment of student deferments 
would adversely affect the military serv- 
ices. The explicitly refutative sequence 
for this argument was stated (in part) 
as follows: 

Careful analysis of our military manpower re- 
quirements shows no evidence to support the 
belief that abolishment of student deferments 
would adversely affect our military services. In 
short, it cannot be demonstrated that postpone- 
ment of military service for college students 
has any pay-off to the military services. . . .” 
[At this point, this portion presented a descrip- 
tion of the manpower requirements and assign- 
ment procedures of the military services; this 
portion was common to both implicit and ex- 
plicit refutation treatments.] “The vast majori- 
ty of students, we know, are pursuing courses 
of study which have no significant relation to 


attitude toward abolishment of student defer- 
ments and .82 for the scale on attitude toward 
the Korean War. 
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the security of the nation. . . . There are few 
skills which the student acquires in college 
that can be utilized by the Armed Forces, so 
that we cannot realistically maintain that the 
military services would suffer. 


The corresponding implicitly refutative 
sequence presented the same facts con- 
cerning manpower requirements and 
military assignments but did not con- 
tain the above statements which suggest 
that abolishment of student deferments 
would not adversely affect the military 
services. 

The design also compared one-sided 
and two-sided presentations. In the one- 
sided presentations the arguments to be 
refuted were left implicit, no attempt 
was made to express or explicate these 
arguments. In the two-sided presenta- 
tions each argument to be refuted was 
explicitly formulated and briefly elab- 
orated before presenting the relevant 
refutative material. (In the analysis be- 
low this manipulation is referred to as 
the “context” variable.) 


Systematic variation of the refutation 
and context variables yielded four ex- 
perimental communications: Speech A 
(explicit refutation, one-sided); Speech 
B (implicit refutation, one-sided); 
Speech C (explicit refutation, two- 
sided); Speech D (implicit refutation, 
two sided). With the control communi- 
cation, there were altogether five cells 
in the experimental design. 


B. Results. 


1. Explicit refutation and arousal of 
antagonism. It was expected that ex- 
plicit refutation would antagonize op- 
posed members of the audience. Opera- 
tionally this means that opposed audi- 
tors should exhibit (a) more frequent 
“dislike” reactions to, and (b) more un- 
favorable overall appraisals of, explicit- 
ly refutative sequences than implicitly 
refutative sequences. 

Since the recordings with explicit ref- 
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utations ran several minutes longer than 
those with implicit refutations it is 
possible that the former evoked more 
“dislike” reactions solely because of 
greater length. To rule out this ambi- 
guity, an analysis was made of the rates 
of “dislike” reactions (responses per 
minute) for the two treatments. Since 
distributions of rates were skewed, cen- 
tral tendencies for treatments were com- 
_ pared by evaluating the significance of 
the differences between the proportions 
in each subgroup who had rates (re- 
ferred to as “high” rates) above the cut- 
off point most closely approximating the 
median for the combined distribution. 
Separate comparisons were made _ for 
each refutation sequence, as shown in 
Table I. The results confirm the pre- 
diction: for each of the four refutation 
sequences in the two-sided presentations 
the rate of “dislike” responses was sig- 
nificantly greater for explicit refutation 
than for implicit refutation. 

To ascertain whether the subjects lis- 


tening to the explicitly refutative 
speeches perhaps had a greater initial 
tendency to give “dislike” responses the 
rates of “dislike” reactions during the 
first five minutes were compared for 
the two speeches. (During this interval 
the two speeches were identical.) Among 
subjects hearing the explicitly refuta- 
tive speech 48.5 per cent had “high” 
rates of “dislike” reactions during this 
period, whereas among those hearing 
the implicitly refutative speech 46.2 per 
cent had “high” rates. The difference 
between these proportions is not statis- 
tically significant. Hence it is unlikely 
that the differences shown in Table I 
represent an artifact. 

Table II compares reactions to the 
refutation sequences in the one-sided 
presentations: a significant difference 
was found in the rates of “dislike’’ re- 
actions to the first refutation sequence 
but not for the others. The results for 
the one-sided presentations generally do 
not support the prediction. 


TABLE I 


“DISLIKE” REACTIONS OF OpposED SUBJECTS TO REFUTATION SEQUENCFS 
J 


IN THE Two-SIpED PRESENTATIONS* 








Per cent with “high” 
rate of “dislike” 








Substance of soeemeresmel = 
refutative Explicit Implicit 
sequence refutation refutation Diff. "is 
I. Abolishment of student deferments would 
not hurt military services. 63.6 30.8 32.8 < 01 
II. Interruption of college by military service 
would not discourage men from completing 
their education. 66.7 30.8 359 <.005 
III. Interruption of college by military training 
would not be harmful to the student’s 
subsequent academic performance. 75.8 38.5 37-3 < 005 
IV. Abolishment of student deferments would 
not endanger the nation’s supply of scientific 
manpower. , 758 34.6 41.2 <_001 








*N’s for subjects were 35 and 26 for explicit and implicit refutation, respectively. 


**QOne-tailed test. 
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Analysis of discounting scores (over- 
all appraisals) yielded very similar re- 
sults. Table III shows that the differ- 
ence between the refutation treatments 
was Statistically significant. Table IV 
shows that explicit refutation tended to 
elicit more unfavorable overall apprais- 
als than implicit refutation, particularly 
in the two-sided presentations. The dif- 
ference between refutation treatments is 
statistically significant in the two-sided 
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presentations (p<.o5), but not signif- 
icant in one-sided presentations. These 
results thus exactly parallel those in 
Tables I and II. 

2. Comprehension of the speaker's 
conclusion. Immediately after exposure 
to one of the speeches, subjects in the 
experimental treatments answered five 
multiple-choice items which, in one 
way or another, asked the question, 
“What do you think was the speaker’s 


TABLE II 


“DISLIKE” REACTIONS OF OpposED SUBJECTS TO REFUTATION SEQUENCES 
IN THE ONE-SIDED PRESENTATIONS* 








Percent with “high” rate of “dislike” 











reactions 
Refutative 
sequence Explicit refutation Implicit refutation Diff. i’ 
I 7 62.5 36.4 26.1 < 05 
II 58.3 40.9 17-4 <-15 
Ill 54-2 35-0 19.2 <-15 
IV 45.8 55.0 —g.2 — 








*The N for subjects listening to explicit refutations was 24. 


The N_ for subjects 


listening to implicit refutations was 22 for each of the first two sequences but only 20 for the 


last two sequences. 


**One-tailed test. The difference for sequence IV is opposite in direction to the prediction. 


TABLE Iil 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF DISCOUNTING SCORES FOR 
Opposep Supjyects LISTENING TO DRAFT SPEECHES 
































Source of Sum of Mean 
Variation squares df square F 
Refutations 417 1 417 5.28* 
Context 085 1 085 1.08 
Interaction 001 1 001 < 1.00 
Error 103 079 
*P <5 
TABLE IV 
MEAN DISCOUNTING SCORES FOR OPPOSED SUBJECTS LISTENING TO DRAFT SPEECHES 

Explicitly Implicitly 

refutative refutative 

programs programs 
Context N Mean N Mean Diff. t p* 
One-sided 24 3.67 22 3.05 62 1.49 < +10 
Two-sided 35 3-40 26 62.73 67 1.79 < 05 








*One-tailed test. 
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main conclusion?” The number of cor- 
rect responses given to those questions 
provided a measure of the extent to 
which the intended conclusion was com- 
prehended. (These items were inter- 
spersed among the appraisal items pre- 
viously described.) It was predicted, it 
will be recalled, that explicit refutation 
would produce significantly better com- 
prehension of the conclusion than im- 
plicit refutation among opposed subjects. 
Although the differences were in the ex- 
pected direction, they were small and 
insignificant. A finding which was not 
anticipated is the statistically significant 
comparison for context shown in Table 
V. Examination of the means indicates 
that the one-sided presentations tended 
to produce greater comprehension of 
the speaker’s conclusion. 

3. Effects upon opinion. A covariance 
analysis was used to compare the effects 
of the treatments upon opinions (Table 
VI). Both the overall F value and the 


separate t values indicate that the null 
hypothesis is tenable. In this analysis 
treatment differences in pre-test attitude 
scores are statistically controlled so that 
differences in adjusted post-test scores 
indicated differences in attitude change. 
These results show no evidence to in- 
dicate that the experimental treatments 
are differentially effective in changing 
opinion among opposed auditors. 

It may be asked whether the experi- 
mental speeches have any effect upon 
opinion. To answer this question it is 
necessary to compare effects for experi- 
mental and control subjects. It was 
found that the. assumption of homo- 
geneity of regression required for analy- 
sis of covariance was not tenable when 
the control subjects were included; con- 
sequently the median test was used to 
compare post-test scores of experimental 
and control subjects at each pretest level. 
An over-all probability value was then 
obtained by summing chi-square values 


TABLE V 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF COMPREHENSION SCORES FOR 
Opposep Supyjects LISTENING TO DRAFT SPEECHES 




















Source of Sum of Mean 
variation squares df square F 
Refutations -138 ery .138 1.28 
Context 588 1 588 550° 
Interaction 001 1 001 < 1.00 
Error 103 -108 

“P< 5 


TABLE VI 
ADJUSTED MEAN POST-TEST MEASURES OF ATTITUDE TOWARD ABOLISHMENT OF STUDENT DEFERMENTS 
(Opposed Subjects Only)* 











Explicitly Implicitly 

refutative refutative 

programs programs Diff. t 
One-sided presentations 2.54 3.04 .50 1.56 
Two-sided presentations 3.00 2.63 —.37 1.00 
Diff. —.46 41 
t 1.39 1.14 








*N’s are the same as in Table IV. 
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over levels. The median post-test score 
for all opposed subjects in the control 
group was 2.50, while the median for 
opposed experimental subjects was 2.83. 
The overall chi-square value was 16.7 
for three degrees of freedom, indicating 
that the difference is statistically signif- 
icant (p<.oo1). It may be inferred that 
the experimental communications as a 
whole are effective in producing changes 
in opinion. 


C. Discussion. 


Explicit refutation in a two-sided con- 
text appears to elicit antagonism among 
opposed members of the audience. How- 
ever, there is little evidence that this is 
true in a one-sided context. One inter- 
pretation of these results is that elabora- 
tion and discussion of opposed argu- 
ments increases awareness on the part 
of members of the audience that there 
are at least “two sides” to the issue. 
Under these conditions the audience 
may expect and prefer prudence in 
drawing conclusions. Explicit refuta- 
tions may thus seem inappropriate and 
biased if the issue seems moot or debat- 
able. One way in which this interpreta- 
tion might be partially checked is to 
compare subjects listening to one-sided 
and two-sided presentations with respect 
to their preference to suspend judgment 
on the issue in question. 


There is no evidence indicating that 
opposed auditors tended to misconstrue 
the speeches more when refutation was 
left implicit. However, the college stu- 
dents used in this experiment were prob- 
ably of better than average intelligence, 
and it would require considerable ob- 
tuseness on their part to miss the point 
of these speeches. The prediction may 
apply only to audiences whose members 
are not of superior intellectual ability 
or only to speeches which are more 
subtle. 
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III. EXPERIMENT 2 
A. Design and Communication 
Variations. 


This experiment, like the preceding 
one, included one control and four ex- 
perimental treatments. The essential 
characteristics of the speeches may be 
enumerated as follows: climax order, 
personal refutation; anticlimax order, 
personal refutation; climax order, im- 
personal refutation; anticlimax order, 
impersonal refutation. 

In the two speeches in which explicit 
refutations were presented in climax or- 
der the initial refutation sequence be- 
gan nine minutes after the start of the 
recording; in the two anticlimax presen- 
tations the initial refutation sequence 
commenced three and one half minutes 
after the start. 

An attempt was made to vary the ego- 

involvement of the recipient by com- 
paring “personal” and “impersonal” ref- 
utation procedures: in the former the 
second person pronoun was consistently 
used in characterizing the “source” of 
the arguments refuted; in the latter the 
second person pronoun was never used 
in elaborating opposed arguments. Thus, 
the use of second person grammar in 
the personal refutation treatments is 
illustrated by the following excerpt: 
. . . Yet some of you feel that we lost face as 
a result of our policy of fighting a limited 
engagement in Korea. We suffered a severe 
loss of prestige, you say, from the stalemate in 
Korea. 


e 


The corresponding passage in the “im- 
personal” refutation treatments was 
formulated as follows: 

. . Yet there are some observers who feel 
that we lost face as a result of our policy of 
fighting a limited engagement in Korea. We 
suffered a severe loss of prestige, these people 
argue, from the stalemate in Korea. 
Similar variations were made in intro- 
ducing and briefly formulating each of 
the other arguments refuted (cf. Table 
VII). 
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B. Results. 


1. Discounting reactions. 1t was ex- 
pected that a climax order of presenta- 
tion of refutations would elicit less 
antagonism among opposed members of 
the audiences. It was also anticipated 
that the impersonal refutation treat- 
ments would arouse less antagonism 
among these recipients. An analysis of 
variance test of discounting scores, how- 


ilarly, an analysis of the frequency of 
“dislike” reactions to the four refuta- 
tive sequences showed no significant dif- 
ferences save one (p<.03) among 16 
comparisons. To save space, only the 
analysis in which the significant differ- 
ence was found is shown in Table VIII. 
In general, there is little or no evidence 
that either of the experimental varia- 
tions produced differential antagonism 











ever, shows no significant differences among opposed members of the audi- 
between treatments (Table VII). Sim- ence. 
TABLE VII 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF DISCOUNTING SCORFS FOR 
Opposed SUBJECTS LISTENING TO KOREAN SPEECHES 
Source of Sum of Mean 
variation squares df squares F 
Order -132 1 132 1.42 
Person 120 1 -120 1.29 
Interaction 034 1 034 < 1.00 
Error 80 093 








TABLE VIII 


“DISLIKE” REACTIONS OF OPPOSED SUBJECTS TO PERSONAL AND IMPERSONAL REFUTATIONS 
(Anticlimax Speeches Only) 








Per cent with “high” 
frequency of 
“dislike” reactions 








Arguments Arguments not 
Substance of attributed to attributed to 
refutative audience audience 
sequence (personal) (personal) Diff. p* 
I. Blockading China and bombing 
Manchuria would not have won 61.9 52.6 9-3 < -30 
us a quick and easy victory in 
Korea. 
II. Victory could not have been won 
by an all-out ground offensive 33-3 42.1 -8.8 — 
limited to the Korean peninsula. 
III. It is not the case that we ac- 
complished nothing by fighting in 52.4 64.3 11.9 -—-— 
Korea. 
IV. It is not the case that we “lost 
face” by fighting a limited war 476 14.3 33-3 < 03 


in Korea. 











*One-tailed test. The differences for sequences II and III are opposite in direction to the 


prediction. 
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2. Comprehension of refutative ma- 
terial. One explanation given for ex- 
perimental findings which support the 
law of primacy has been the supposed 
greater interest and attention of the 
audience at the beginning of a speech.’° 
Material which comes early in a speech 
having little intrinsic interest for the 
audience should be comprehended bet- 
ter than material which comes later, 
since initial interest and attention is 
likely to wane as the speech continues. 
On this basis it was expected that a 
climax order of presenting refutations 
might produce poorer comprehension of 
the speaker’s refutative assertions. To 
test this prediction a 2o0-item fact quiz 
was used to measure audience compre- 
hension of the facts and arguments pre- 
sented in the refutations. Table IX 
shows there were no significant differ- 
ences between treatments in effects up- 
on comprehension by opposed members 
of the audiences. 

3. Effects upon opinion. Were the 
speeches effective in changing student 
opinion on the Korean issue? To an- 
swer this question opposed subjects in 
the control and experimental treatments 
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was 13.44; with two degrees of freedom 
this value is significant at less than the 
.001 level. It may be inferred that the 
experimental speeches were effective in 
changing opinions of opposed members 
of the audiences. 


To determine whether the experi- 
mental treatments were differentially ef- 
fective in changing opinion, analysis of 
covariance was used to adjust post-test 
attitude scores for differences in initial 
attitude level. Table X shows the re- 
sults of this analysis and indicates there 
were no significant differences between 
the experimental treatments in effects 
upon opinion. 


C. Discussion. 


Several factors should be considered in 
interpreting these results. First, the time 
intervals between the beginning of the 
talk and the introduction of explicit 
refutation in the climax and anticlimax 
treatments did not differ greatly (three 
and one half vs. nine minutes). It is 
possible that comparisons of climax and 
anticlimax orders of presenting refuta- 
tions using more extreme time differen- 


TABLE IX 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF COMPREHENSION SCORES FOR 


Opposep Suspjects LisTENING TO KOREAN SPEECHES 














Source of Sum of Mean 

variation squares df squares F 
Order -246 1 246 < 1.00 
Person 375 1 375 < 1.00 
Interaction 035 1 035 < 1.00 
Error 80 541 








were compared in the manner previous- 
ly described for Experiment 1. The 
median post-test score of control sub- 
jects was 1.42, while that of the experi- 
mental subjects was 2.79. The chi-square 
value corresponding to this difference 

10 Cf. C. I. Hovland, I. L. Janis, and H. H. 


Kelley, Communication and Persuasion (New 
Haven; 1953), p- 115- 


tials would produce greater differences 
in effects. 


Second, the topic used in this experi- 
ment (correctness of the policy of fight- 
ing a limited war in Korea) may have 
been one about which college students 
were relatively indifferent at this time 
(Fall, 1954). It seems likely that student 
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TABLE X 


ADJUSTED MEAN Post-TEST MEASURES OF ATTITUDE TOWARD THE KOREAN WAR 
(Opposed Subjects only) 








Climax order of 


Anticlimax order 








presentation of presentation 
N Mean N Mean Diff. t 
Second person 24 2.71 21 3-31 -.60 ~ 1.0 
Third person 19 3-24 20 3-32 -.08 25 
Diff. -.53 -.01 
t 1.01 — 








involvement in this issue may have been 
considerably less than involvement in 
the draft issue used in the first experi- 
ment. 


The basis for the prediction that an 
anticlimax order of presenting refuta- 
tions will produce better comprehension 
is a presumed loss of attention during 
the speech. However, the task of oper- 
ating the program analyzer switch con- 
tinuously during the recording may have 
precluded any marked loss in attention. 
It is possible that the prediction would 
be confirmed in situations not contrived 
to maintain attention of the audience at 
a high level. 


Although there was no evidence which 
would justify recommending avoidance 
of “personal” refutation, an incidental 
observation in the first experiment sug- 
gests that the “ego-involvement” vari- 
able may merit further investigation. 
An analysis of the frequency of “dislike” 
reactions to each paragraph of the draft 
scripts shows that the section of the com- 
munication which elicited most frequent 
“dislike” reactions in each audience was 
the one (and only) section in which 
the refutation was expressed in second- 
person grammar. The relevant section 
read in part as follows: 

The majority of skills valued by the 
Armed Forces are not those taught in colleges 
and universities. How many of you can point 
to a single skill which you will attain in col- 
lege that could be put to immediate use in 
military service? Very few of you, if any, 
could. Actually, an auto mechanic or a radio 


repairman has as much, or more, to con- 
tribute in the way of useful skills than does 
the average college graduate. 


In the present experiment second-person 
grammar was used only in formulating 
the arguments to be refuted. The rea- 
soning was that opposed recipients 
would be encouraged thereby to recog- 
nize the arguments'as ones which they 
themselves believed. A more crucial 
alternative, perhaps, is whether the ref- 
utations are expressed in a personal or 
impersonal manner. 


1V. SUMMARY 


The present experiments attempted to 
change opinion by varied methods of 
refuting the arguments of opposed mem- 
bers of the audience. A major focus 
of interest was the recipients’ reactions 
(recorded by a program analyzer) dur- 
ing the process of communication. 

The results of the first experiment 
show that explicit refutations of audi- 
ence arguments tend to arouse antago- 
nism among opposed recipients in two- 
sided presentations. This is indicated 
by more frequent “dislike” reactions to 
explicitly refutative assertions than to 
implicitly refutative assertions, and by 
more unfavorable overall appraisals of 
speeches containing explicit refutations. 
There was no evidence that evasion by 
distortion or failure to comprehend the 
speaker’s conclusion was any more fre- 
quent when refutations were left im- 
plicit. Although the speeches as a whole 
were effective in modifying opinions, 
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there was no evidence that the explicit 
and implicit refutations, or one-sided 
and two-sided presentations, were differ- 
entially effective in changing opinions 
of opposed subjects. 

In the second experiment, the results 
indicate that the order in which explicit 
refutations are presented (climax vs. 
anticlimax order) does not produce sig- 
nificant differences in frequency of “dis- 
like” reactions, in favorableness of over- 
all appraisals, or in susceptibility to per- 
suasion. Personal refutation procedures 
attributing the “source” of the refuted 
arguments to the audience did not ap- 
pear to increase antagonism. However, 
observations in the initial experiment 
suggest that when the refutations them- 
selves are expressed in a personal man- 
ner “dislike” reactions increase in fre- 


quency. 
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From a practical standpoint, perhaps 
the most interesting result of these stud- 
ies is the finding that the use of explicit 
refutation does not necessarily reduce 
the persuasiveness of a speech among 
opposed auditors. Even when refutation 
elicits antagonistic reactions it may 
nevertheless be as effective as more sub- 
tle approaches in changing opinions. 
Presumably there is a limit, however, 
beyond which extremely assertive at- 
tempts to refute the recipient’s beliefs 
may boomerang. The difficulty of recog- 
nizing when this limit is being ap- 
proached is, of course, one of the ob- 
stacles to more rapid progress in this 
research area. Use of the program an- 
alyzer in following the affective reac- 
tions of the audience may prove useful 
in attacking this problem. 








THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE VOCAL 


CHARACTERISTICS OF MEN AND THEIR RATINGS OF 
THE VOCAL CHARACTERISTICS OF OTHER MEN* 


ROY EDWARDS TEW 
University of Florida 


EACHERS and clinicians working 

with voice improvement and speech 
correction at times seem to evaluate 
other voices in terms of their own voices, 
and apparently do so unconsciously. A 
judge, with a high voice, for example, 
may describe another voice as being 
lower in pitch than would a judge with 
a low voice. 

A few physical attributes other than 
voice are known to influence the judg- 
ments of individuals. Marks found that 
subjects’ judgments of the skin color 
of an individual correlated highly with 
the objective measures of their own 
skin color.t. Hinckley and Rethling- 
shafer investigated the relation between 
the heights of male raters and their 
judgments of the height of men in the 
United States. Their evidence supports 
the hypothesis of an egocentric basis 
for the judgment of heights: they con- 
clude that the meaning of the social 
value terms of “short” and “tall” is in 
part determined by the height of the 
judge.? Rettie also studied the influence 
of a_ physical characteristic of  in- 
dividuals upon their judgments and 
found that the ages of women became 
the anchoring stimulus and, as a result, 
their judgments of ages of other women 
were made in terms of their own age.* 

__ *Based upon Ph.D. dissertation, Ohio State 

University, 1953, directed by John W. Black. 

1E. S. Marks, “Skin Color Judgments of 
Negro College Students,” Journ. of Abnomal 
and Social Psychology, 38 (1943), 370-6. 

2E. D. Hinckley and D. Rethlingshafer, 
“Value Judgments of Heights of Men by Col- 
lege Students,” Journ. of Psychology, 31 (1951), 
re. Rettie, Jr., “Value Judgments of Age 


in Women,” M.S. thesis, University of Florida, 
1952. 


The present study investigated the in- 
fluence of men’s vocal characteristics 
upon their judgments of the vocal 
characteristics of other men. The ap- 
proach, however, was different from 
those used in the above-mentioned in- 
vestigations; in each of them, terms 
suggestive of social values were used. In 
the present experiment such terms were 
deliberately avoided. The subjects, for 
example, were instructed to rate on a 
five-point scale the stimulus voices with 
respect to whether they exhibited much, 
average, or little of the particular vocal 
characteristic under test. They were 
not asked to make value judgments of 
the voices. The term value is used here 
with Harrimon’s definition of values as 
judgments concerning the worth of an 
entity or concept. 

Six vocal characteristics were investi- 
gated: pitch level, pitch variation, loud- 
ness level, loudness variation, rate level, 
and rate variation. Quality of voice was 
excluded. Six null hypotheses were 
therefore formulated, one relating to 
each one of the six vocal characteristics. 

In this study natural speech refers to 
the speech of the experimental subject 
when he attempted to talk naturally as 
instructed. Other suggestions with 
respect to the manner of reading or 
speaking were avoided. The definitions 
of pitch level, loudness level, and rate 
level of voice (words per minute) are 
those of Fairbanks.® The chief factor in 
the definitions of pitch variation, loud- 


4P. L. Harrimon, The New Dictionary of 
Psychology (New York, 1947), P- 345- 

5 Grant Fairbanks, Voice and Articulation 
Drillbook (New York, 1940), pp. 140-200. 
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ness variation, and rate variation of 
voice is the spread of pitch, loudness, or 
rate, as determined by judges. Thus, in 
this study pitch variation was considered 
chiefly to be the range of pitch change 
from the highest to the lowest; loudness 
variation was considered as the spread 
from the least to the greatest; and rate 
variation, the spread from the slowest 
to the fastest. No attempt was made to 
define other factors which might have 
been considered by the judges as 
constituents of variety on the as- 
sumption that attributes other than the 
spread which might be considered by in- 
structors, graduates, or undergraduate 
majors in speech, would be valid. 


I. PROCEDURE 

To test the six hypotheses, a “stimulus 
test” consisting of go items was recorded 
on magnetic tape for aural presentation 
to the subjects. On an answer sheet the 
subjects rated each item on a five-point 
scale immediately after hearing it. 

Construction of the test was accom- 
plished in five major steps. Step one con- 
sisted of selecting the stimulus material, 
organizing it into thirteen separate 
forms, each containing  free-reading 
items and copy-reading items, and the 
recording on phonographic discs by the 
experimenter of the copy-reading items 
of each of the thirteen forms. 

The copy-reading items were those 
which the stimulus readers repeated in 
the same manner as they were spoken 
by the experimenter on the recording. 
They listened to the items through an 
earphone-playback system. The _ free- 
reading items were those which the 
stimulus readers read in their natural 
rate, pitch, and loudness but with as 
little variation as possible. The stand- 
ardized five-syllable phrases by Black® 


6 John W. Black, “Timed Phrases,” OMR 
Technical Report, SDC-411-1-5, School of 
Aviation Medicine and Research, U. S. Naval 
Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. (1949). 
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were selected as the stimulus material 
because they afforded a large number of 
short statements, all of the same num- 
ber of syllables but of different word- 
ing, and of similar intensity.’ 

In recording the copy-reading items 
pertaining to slow, average, and fast rates 
and rate variation, the experimenter 
used as a basis the norms found by 
Darley* and the results of Franke’s 
study® relative to rates which critical 
listeners consider too rapid and too slow. 
In recording the copy-reading items 
pertaining to pitch level and _ pitch 
variation, the experimenter used as a 
basis the research findings of Pronovost*® 
and Snidecor™ relative to the pitch level 
and range of superior male speakers. 

Step two in constructing the stimulus 
test consisted of selecting the stimulus 
readers, recording their responses on 
phonographic discs, and classifying their 
voices as to natural rate level and pitch 
level. Thirty male readers were selected. 
An approximately equal number of 
high-average-and-low, and _ fast-average- 
and-slow speakers, as judged by the ex- 
perimenter, was secured. All had normal 
voices and articulation. The recording 
routine was constant from 
reader to stimulus reader. 


stimulus 


The classification of the voices of the 
stimulus readers with respect to rate 


7 See C. Walker and John W. Black, “The 
Intrinsic Intensity of Oral Phrases,” U. §. Naval 
School of Aviation Medicine, Joint Report No. 
2, Bureau Medical Research, U. S. Naval Air 
Station, Pensacola, Fla. (1950). 

8 Frederic L. Darley, “A Normative Study of 
Oral Reading Rate,” M.A. thesis, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, 1940. 

9Phyllis E. Franke, “A Preliminary Study 
Validating the Measurement of Oral Reading 
Rate in Words Per Minute,” M.A. thesis, State 
University of Iowa, 1939. 

10 Wilbert Pronovost, 


“An Experimental 


Study of the Habitual and Natural Pitch Levels 
of Superior Speakers,” Ph.D. dissertation, State 
University of Iowa, 1939. 

11 John C. Snidecor, “Experimental Studies of 
the Pitch and Duration of Characteristics of 
Superior Speech,” Ph.D. dissertation, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa (1940). 
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level and pitch level was accomplished 
through ratings by fifteen teachers and 
graduate students in speech as judges. 
Based on the medians of the ratings, the 
voices were classified as high, average, 
and low in pitch level, and fast, average, 
and slow in rate. The ratings were 
highly reliable for both pitch and rate. 
Each co-efficient of correlation exceeded 
one per cent level of confidence, with r 
ranging upward to .g7. 

Step three in constructing the stimulus 
test consisted of making up by a re- 
recording and tape-splicing technique 
several example items from which the 
final items would be selected. 


All example items were presented to 
sixteen male judges for ratings of re- 
liability. This was step four in con- 
structing the test. Each item was rated 
on a seven-point scale. The items whose 
medians fell within the intermediate 
positions on the seven-point scale (with- 
in 2.50 to 3.49, inclusive, and 4.50 to 
5-49, inclusive), were not used in the 
stimulus test. As a result of this method 
of selection, all items had high reli- 
ability exceeding the one per cent level 
of confidence, with r ranging upward 
to .g2. 


Step five in constructing the test con- 
sisted of selecting from the example 
items those which were rated by the 
judges as being valid examples of the 
eighteen variables and putting them 
into proper arrangement in the test. 
Items were chosen and so arranged as to 
have five representing each of the eight- 
een variables. Some items were repeated 
in order to have five presentations for 
each of the eighteen variables. Only 
items of high reliability with coefficients 
of correlation exceeding the one per 
cent level of confidence were selected. 

Three hundred and thirty-five male 
subjects, all students at the University 
of Florida, were secured. The age 
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spread was 16-43 years; the median, 18.3 
years. All had normal hearing and 
speech as determined by screening tests. 
Normal was defined as having no defects 
of voice or articulation severe enough to 
warrant clinical treatment and no hear- 
ing loss greater than 20 db on any two 
frequencies from 125-8000 c.p.s. in either 
ear. Students with foreign dialect were 
not included. 


A sample of the speech of each subject 
was recorded on magnetic tape. He was 
instructed to read and speak naturally. 
The recording material consisted of 
three parts. In part one the subject read 
two factual five-syllable phrases. In 
part two he completed from memory 
two familiar sayings. In part three the 
subject spoke two short spontaneous 
statements about a house which was 
pictured on the instruction sheet. This 
method was employed because it tended 
to give a valid example of the subject’s 
natural speech, and was an adaptation 
of that used by Black, who found that a 
speaker’s vocal intensity and rate vary 
according to the type of reading and 
speaking assignment.'? Fairbanks and 
Pronovost have also demonstrated that 
a speaker’s vocal characteristics are not 
constant from one form of utterance to 
another, that in simulating emotions 
voice varied systematically in frequency 
and duration from the simulation of 
one emotion to another.'* 


The classification of the subjects’ 
voices was accomplished through ratings 
by judges and through measurements 
taken with a power level recorder 
(Sound Apparatus Co.). Using a seven- 
point scale, three judges rated each 
subject on pitch level, pitch variation, 


12 John W. Black, “The Relation Between 
Message Type and Vocal Rate and Intensity,” 
Speech Monographs, 16 (1949), 3-6. 

13Grant Fairbanks and Wilbert Pronovost, 
“An Experimental Study of the Pitch Character- 
istics of the Voice During the Expression of 
Emotion,” Speech Monographs, 6 (1939), 87-104. 
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loudness variation and rate variation. 
Measurements of rate level and loudness 
level were taken on the power level 
recorder. Fifty randomly-chosen subjects 
were re-rated to determine the reliability 
of the judgments. All co-efficients of 
correlation exceeded the one per cent 
level of confidence, with r ranging up- 
ward to .79. 

All measurements on each of the vocal 
characteristics rated by the judges were 
arranged in a continuum. The 20 
subjects out of the total of 335 who fell 
nearest each end of the continuum and 
the 20 falling nearest the mean of the 
continuum who had the least spread or 
no unreasonable spread in ratings by 
the judges were selected for the classifi- 
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cation of the particular vocal character- 
istic. The scores of these subjects on the 
stimulus test were part of the experi- 
mental data treated in the analyses of 
variance. 

The voices of the subjects were 
classified with respect to loudness level 
and rate level on the basis of measure- 
ments yielded by the power level 
recorder. These measurements were ar- 
ranged in a continuum and the subjects’ 
voices classified according to the upper, 
middle and lower 20. The scores of 
these subjects on the stimulus test were 
also used in the analyses of variance. 

The experimental data were collected 
by having the subjects listen in groups. 
of two or more to the stimulus test and 


TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF MEAN SUMS OF RATINGS OF THE ITEMS ON THE SIX VOCAL 
CHARACTERISTICS IN THE STIMULUS TEST 








Subject Raters 





Mean Sum Pitch Level 
Mean Sum Pitch Variation 
Mean Sum Loudness Level 
Mean Sum Loudness Variation 
Mean Sum Rate Level 

Mean Sum Rate Variation 


High Average Low 
Score Score Score 
Group Group Group 
13.65 48.55 48.80 
47-60 48.10 47-20 
48.50 49.80 48.65 
51.00 51.20 51.10 
46.20 45-25 44-35 
45-20 46.45 41.65 








The results of the analyses summarized in Table II show no significant difference among 
the mean ratings of the three groups for any of the vocal characteristics. 


TABLE II 


SUMMARY OF 


ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF THE SCORES OF THE SUBJECTS 


FOR THE Srx VOCAL CHARACTERISTICS INVESTIGATED 

















Characteristic F-Ratio Significance 

Pitch Level —_* 

Pitch Variation ° 

Loudness Level 1.29 Not Significant at the 
5% Level of Confidence 

Loudness Variation e 

Rate Level 1.26 Not Significant at the 
5°% Level of Confidence 

Rate Variation 3.01 Not Significant at the 


5°% Level of Confidence** 








*In these analyses the variance within groups was 


groups. 


**An F-Ratio of 3.15 is significant at the 5% level of confidence. 


greater than the variance between 
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rate each of the go items on a five-point 
scale. A subject’s score was the total of 
his ratings of the 15 items in the stimulus 
test pertaining to the particular vocal 


characteristic. Thus each subject had 
six different scores, one for each of 
pitch level, pitch variation, loudness 
level, loudness variation, rate level, and 
rate variation. The data were treated 
by analysis of variance. 
II. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Table I shows the mean sums of 

subjects’ ratings of the items on the six 


vocal characteristics in the stimulus test. 
the analyses sum- 


The results of 


marized in Table II show no significant 
difference among the mean ratings of 
the three groups for any of- the vocal 
characteristics. 


Thus, the six null hypotheses were 
not rejected. This experiment did not 
produce evidence indicating a significant 
relationship between men’s vocal char- 
acteristics and their ratings of the vocal 
characteristics of Further 
research with subjects well-informed in 
established terminology and methods of 
voice training and with social value 


other men. 


terms used in the rating scale might 
produce positive results. 
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A TECHNIQUE FOR MEASURING SPEECH EFFECTIVENESS 
IN PUBLIC SPEAKING CLASSES 


WALLACE C, FOTHERINGHAM 
The Ohio State University 


The urge to pass critical judgment on a speech 
one hears and to point out what the speaker 
“should have done” seems to be as universal as 
the desire of spectators to coach the football 
team from the bleachers or to umpire the 
baseball game from the grandstand. But, while 
no one pays much attention to the un-official 
coaches or umpires since they cannot change 
the score, the speaker must take into account 
the opinions of “spectators” in his audience 
because it is their reactions he is trying to in- 
fluence; the listener is not only the observer and 
the critic; he is the scorekeeper and the score. 


Numerous techniques employing a 
sample of audience reaction to a speech 
have been described for measuring 
speech effectiveness. Why another one? 
In the first place, the considerable writ- 
ing on this problem may indicate dis- 
satisfaction with existing measuring 
techniques. Second, this paper describes 
a technique that represents a departure 
from existing rating practices and con- 
tains measurement characteristics that 
seem desirable. 


The purposes of this paper are to out- 


14. H. Monroe, H. H. Remmers, and Eliza- 
beth Venemann-Lyle, Measuring the Effective- 
ness of Public Speech in a Beginning Course. 
Studies in Higher Education, Bull. of Purdue 
Univ., XXIV (Sept., 1836), 5. 


line the mathematical development of 
the proposed technique, to illustrate its 
use in measuring speech effectiveness in 
public speaking classes, and to describe 
the characteristics of the measurements 
which result from the use of the method. 

The initial departure in the proposed 

technique is to employ ranks to supple- 
ment any ratings used. Assume that ten 
judges have listened to five speeches and 
have rated them for effectiveness. The 
next step requires the judges to rank 
these speeches, allowing themselves no 
tie ranks. These are tabulated as in 
the example below. 
The ranks received by each speech are 
summed (S,). Table If (Standard 
Scores from Sums of Ranks) is then used 
and the sum of ranks for each speech 
is translated into standard scores of 
speech effectiveness. The process takes 
five minutes or less. 

In appraising the proposed method, 
consider first the mathematical develop- 
ment of standard scores from sums of 
ranks. Let us assume that one judge 
listens to five speeches and ranks them 
for speech effectiveness, allowing him- 
self no tie ranks. The percentile posi- 


TABLE I 


EXAMPLE OF THE TABULATION OF RANKS TO SECURE STANDARD SCORES 














Sum of 
Ranks 
Judges S Standard 
Speakers 29468 9 5 9 R Scores 

1 558 € 4-5 4:8 8 8 45 24 
2 toss ¢ tee Oe Sa 15 76 
3 43455 43 5 4 $ 40 34 
4 $433 21 5 4:1 4 30 50 
5 SV 2 S SS) 4B 1 20 66 





Sum 250 
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tion of any one speech is given by the 
formula 


n— fF - o. 
P = 100x wae Bes i I 
n 
where m=the number of things 


(speeches) ranked and r = the particular 
rank assigned to one speech.? The addi- 
tion of .5 is simply to put the percentile 
score at the middle of the percentage 
area accounted for by the speech ranked. 
For example, the speech ranked first of 
five thus acquires a P score of go. In 
this group of five speeches, the speech 
ranked first is better than 80 per cent of 
the speeches in the group, and _ itself 
accounts for the top 20 per cent. The 
best expression of the percentile posi- 
tion of this speech, in this group, is go. 

Assume now that ten judges have 
ranked the five speeches and that each 
judge ranks the same speech first. The 
P score of the speech from each judge 
is go and the average go. Suppose that 
one judge ranked this speech second; 
in this case, the P score from nine judges 
is go, and from one judge 70, and the 
average is 88. This average percentile 
score, by expanding the above formula, 
can be found for any number of things 
(speeches) ranked by any number of 
judges. The formula* becomes 


2J. P. Guilford, Fundamental Statistics in 
Psychology and Education (New York, 1942), 
PP. 107-110. 

3 The author has rewritten a formula pre- 
sented by J. P. Guilford, Psychometric methods 
(New York, end ed., 1954), p. 186. Guilford 
recognizes the popular custom of giving the 
greatest or best stimulus (speech) a rank of 1, 
but in order that the rank numbers used in 
further treatment of the data correspond to 
inceasing “goodness” of the stimulus (speech), 
he establishes a rank value. Rank values are in 
exact reverse order to ranks popularly assigned. 
The present writer is not primarily concerned 
with discussing the handling of ranked data from 
judges, but rather in describing the means by 
which a table is set up from which standard 
scores can be read directly from the ranks 
popularly used by judges. Thus, the formula 
offered accomplishes the same result as the use 
of rank values; that is, a higher score for that 
stimulus (speech) given more preferred ranks 
by judges. 


ial aia nn —S.+ .5n- 
a nn. , 
rj 


where n|=the number of _ things 
ranked, n= the number of judges, and 
S =the sum of the ranks assigned by 
the judges. 

These percentile scores, and standard 
scores derived from them, as quantita- 
tive measures of speech effectiveness, 
have a number of characteristics of in- 
terest to the instructor in the classroom. 
First, the standard scores derived from 
the sum of ranks assigned to a speech 
can be read directly from a table. The 
use of Table II, presented below, re- 
quires only that ten judges (or five 
judges counted twice) be used. No com- 
putation is necessary to obtain the 
score. 

The standard scores* have a midpoint 
of 50 and a range of roughly 1-99. This 
characteristic makes the use of these as 
numerical grades easily understood by 
the student. It is easily adapted to any 
grading practice; for example, E (fail- 
ure)=o-20, D=20-40, C=40-60, B=60-80, 
and A=8o-100. 

Another advantage of this method is 
in its elimination of the regression er- 
ror in ratings. This tendency to avoid 
extremes in judgments is prevented by 
disallowing tie ranks. The variability 
of a set of ranks for n things is constant; 
no regression is possible. 

The generosity error in rating, the 
tendency to give the benefit of the doubt 
or to help someone out by giving a 
preferred judgment, is also eliminated 
as far as the group of speakers is con- 
cerned. When no tie ranks are allowed, 
if an individual speaker is given a 
higher rank than he “deserves,” another 
must be denied his “rightful” rank. 


4 These are transformed standard scores ob- 
tained by the formula Z — 21.032 +50. This 


provides scores with a mean of 50, a sigma of 
21.03, and a range of 1-99. 
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TABLE II 


STANDARD SCORES FROM SUMS OF RANKS 
(Table designed for 10 judges and from 5 to 16 participants) 











9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 





Total of 

Ranks 5 6 7 8 
10 go g2 93 94 
15 76 80 81 83 
20 5 66 70 73 76 
25 58 63 67 Fo 
30 50 5h7sCiG CH 
35 42 50 56 859 
40 34 44 50 55 
45 2 38 845 ~=«=#5 
50 10 30 40 46 
55 21 34 41 
60 10 28 37 
65, 20 31 
70 9 25 
75 18 
80 8 
85 
go 
95 
100 
105 
110 
115 
120 
125 
130 
135 
140 
145 
150 
155 
160 


9 9 © 6 OF OF OF 97 
84 8, 8 87 87 87 8 8&9 
"7 78 80 81 81 82 82 84 
71 3 74 7% 7% 77 #+%+17"% 79 
67 = 68 79 8 72 72 74 1 7 

62 64 66 68 69 70 71 73 
58 61 63 65, 66 67 69 7 

54 57 59~—séOG 2 63 65 66 68 


50 53 57 590s «6o—sé 2 63 65 
47 50 53 56 58 60 61 62 
50 —sO#S 5560 so#5B7s—‘<‘éa~SCSO 
39 43 47 50 53 55 56 58 
34 39 44 47 50 53 54 56 
30 36 41 45 48 50 53 54 
24 32 38 42 46 48 50 53 
18 27 35 39 «43 46 48 50 
7 2 gr 36 40 44 46 48 

15 27 32 38 41 44 46 


5 22 29 35 39 42 44 
16 25 $2 36 40 42 

7 20 29 33 37 40 

5 2 31 $5 38 

7 21 27 32 36 

ad 24 29 33 

6 19 26 31 


15 23 28 
6 18 25 
13 22 

6 18 

18 

6 








This source of error, common to ratings, 
at least requires in the method of ranks 
that the judge consciously impose loss 
on one or more speakers in order to be 
generous to another. 

A similar reduction occurs for social 
pressure as a source of error in measure- 
ment. In rating other persons, it has 
been noted that whenever there is con- 
cern over resentment or reprisal from 
the person rated, there is a tendency to 
give higher ratings. Again, when ranks 
are used, this can be done only at the 
expense of others being ranked. 

In spite of its advantages, objections 
have been made against the use of ranks. 
For example, the intervals or differences 





between things ranked are often not 
equal as the numerical ranks indicate. 
It has been pointed out that with 
ordinal (rank) data all that can be said 
is that if to a judge speech A is more 
effective than speech B, and B more ef- 
fective than C, then A is more effective 
than C. We cannot justify statements 
that the difference to this judge between 
A and B is the same, greater, or less 
than the difference between B and C. 
Furthermore, if a speaker achieves a 
high rank for one speech and a low 
rank for another, we are unable to say 
with assurance which was the better 
speech. 


Of course in 


the measurement of 
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speech effectiveness, as elsewhere, we 
desire a level of measurement that will 
yield more information more accurately. 
Ideally, we seek a ratio scale, a scale 
with a zero point. But, as is typical of 
phenomena of psychological interest, 
absolute zero amounts of the variable 
appear indeterminant. As a next best 
and more realistic goal, we seek an 
interval scale which would involve units 
of measurement that can be shown to be 
equal in any part of the scale. We can 
then make statements as to whether the 
difference between A and B is greater, 
the same, or less than the difference 
between B and C. 

In seeking the interval scale goal, one 
course has led us to use ratings. We 
hoped that these ratings would provide 
answers to questions of difference be- 
tween speeches. This assumes that the 
rater, as the measuring instrument, uses 
equal units of effectiveness for each unit 
of his rating scale. The evidence from 
studies of ratings suggests that this is a 
dubious assumption. Our ratings are 
classified better as ordinal (rank) data. 
When a judge rates speech A as a 7 on 
a rating scale of 1-10, and speech B as 
a 5, we can say with some assurance 
that the judge considers speech A more 
effective than B, but have little as- 
surance that A is two units of effective- 
ness better than B. 

Another approach to the interval scale 
goal is to accept the assumption that our 
judgments of speech effectiveness are 
really ordinal data; that is, that we rank 
speeches in the order of effectiveness 
regardless of what numbers we record for 
each speech. What can be accomplished 
under this assumption toward produc- 
ing an interval scale? Beginning with 
J. M. Cattell’s principle that “equally 
often noticed differences are equal unless 
always or never noticed,” we can at- 
tempt scaling. Put another way: if in a 
number of observations of a pair of 


stimuli (two speeches), one is ranked 
higher 50 per cent of the time and the 
other ranked higher 50 per cent of the 
time, we can accept the two speeches as 
identical in value, provided no judg- 
ments of equal (tie ranks) were allowed; 
and the greater the proportion of 
judgments (ranks) in favor of one 
speech, the greater the difference be- 
tween them. 

This pair comparison approach (rank- 
ing two stimuli) has been used in the 
field of experimental esthetics and in 
attitude measurement with success in 
approximating interval scales. Problems 
in these fields, like the problem of 
scaling speech effectiveness, deal with a 
group of stimuli that have no intrinsic 
physical order and are not physically 
measurable on the same scale, but deal 
with classes of phenomena in which we 
feel a psychological scale is involved. 
However, the method of 
parisons for scaling phenomena has the 


pair com- 


disadvantage of involving much tedious 
work, especially as the number of stimuli 
to be scaled increases; and the method 
is nearly useless in speech, because each 
possible pair of speeches cannot be 
placed, without distortions, next to one 
another. 

Guilford, however, has suggested a 
method of computation (the method of 
rank order) which greatly reduces the 
work involved and is usable in the situ- 
ation where a group of speeches are to 
be judged. He has shown that if one 
deals with the average percentage of 
times a given stimulus (speech) is ranked 
higher in comparison with all other 
stimuli by a group of judges, essentially 
equivalent scale values are secured.* In 
a ranking of a series of speeches, one 
can regard a given speech as having 
been compared with all others and 


5 Guilford, Psychometric Methods, pp. 
196; see especially his composite 
method, pp. 186-188. 
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judged better or worse than each. As a 
result, the obtained data can be treated 
as in the pair comparisons approach. 
While the ranks given by a single judge 
are obviously only ordinal data, the 
averages of a number of such ranks 
achieve something like an interval scale. 


In looking at ranks from a group of 
judges, we can see how these values 
might come about. Consider two speeches 
that are “really” equal. Ranks for speech 
A might be 1,2,2,1,1,1,2,2,1,2, and for 
speech B be 2,1,1,2,2,2,1,1,2,1. In each 
case the sum of ranks is 15 and the P 
score 50, reflecting their equality in the 
eves of the judges. Since the speeches 
are “really” equal, we can expect the 
preferred rank to go to one speech about 
50 per cent of the time. Suppose that 
one speech is “really” slightly better 
than the other. In a group of judges we 
would expect more than 50 per cent to 
rank the slightly better speech first; for 
example, speech A as 1,1,1,2,1,1,2,1,1,2, 
and speech B as 2,2,2,1,2,2,1,2,2,1. The 
sum of ranks for speech A is 13 and for 
speech B is 17, resulting in P scores of 
fo and 4o. As previously stated, the 
greater the proportion of judgments 
(ranks) in favor of one speech, the 
greater the difference between them. 
Only in the case when one speech of a 
group is always ranked first or always 
last are we unable to scale the difference 
in effectiveness between that speech and 
the others. In practice, this seldom 
happens. 


Thus, two more characteristics of the 
measurements which result from the 
use of this method may be stated. First, 
the single judge is assumed to provide 
only ordinal data. Second, a group of 
judges provide data which can be treated 
to yield an essentially interval scale. 
Assuming judges who are competent for 
the task of ranking speech effectiveness, 
interested in performing this task, and 
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working independently, a score for 
speech effectiveness is possible which of- 
fers a more satisfactory answer to the 
question, “How different in speech ef- 
fectiveness are the speeches in a given 
group of speeches?” 


The assumption of competent judges 
is open to question: in the classroom 
situation this ordinarily means the use 
of student judges. This is true whether 
ratings or rankings are used, though 
rankings, as discussed above, will reduce 
or eliminate some of the sources of 
error in ratings. It is still possible, how- 
ever, for a judge intentionally or un- 
intentionally to bias the ranks he as- 
signs speeches. When this happens, it 
tends to expose itself as the instructor 
tabulates ranks as in Table I: he can 
note which judge is most deviate from 
the composite judgment. These devi- 
ations from the composite judgment 
are now under study for the purpose of 
developing a grade or score for judging 
skill. Noting these extreme deviations 
of scoring judging skill would be a 
further help in devolping the student 
judge’s interest in performing his task 
as well as possible and in deterring 
intentional bias. In actual practice 
there appears to be little evidence of 
intentional bias. 


The method thus far described still 
one characteristic typically not 
desired by the speech instructor. The 
average of standard scores developed 
from ranks is 50 for any group. Note in 
Table I that the average standard score 
is 50. This means that grades based on 
these measurements will average 50 for 
all groups judged. Thus, five equally 
superior speeches would receive the same 
standard would five 
equally inferior speeches. While this 
characteristic might not present a prob- 
lem in other uses of the method, the 
speech instructor often finds in schedul- 


has 


score of 50 as 










ing speeches that one group of speeches 
is superior to another, and finds an 
average standard score (grade) of 50 
unjustified for both groups. Groups of 
speeches heard in class are typically 
small samples (3-15). In scheduling such 
small groups, it is quite unlikely that 
each sample will represent a normal 
distribution of speech effectiveness. 


This characteristic can be altered in 
such a way that the average standard 
score for any group equals the in- 
structor’s judgment about the speech 
effectiveness of that group. Assume that 
the instructor, rather than using letter 
grades, rates a group of speeches on a 
scale of 1-100. As previously suggested: 
E = 0-20, D = 20-40, C = 40-60, B = 60- 
80, and A = 80-100. Assume a group of 
five speeches are given instructor ratings 
of 50, 90, 55, 70, and 85. The average 
rating is 70. Apparently, it is the judg- 
ment of this instructor that this group 
of speeches is superior; 
average 


the ratings 
20 points greater than 50. 
Twenty standard score units thus can 
be added to the score for each speech 
without altering the relative merit of 
the speeches. For example, in Table I 
the sums of ranks from student judges 
for the above five speeches are 45, 15, 
40, 30 and 20. The unadjusted standard 
scores illustrated in Table I would be 
24, 76, 34, 50, and 66, the average being 
50. Adding 20 points to each score would 
make them 44, 96, 54, 70, and 86. 


Three aspects of this adjustment for 
group level of effectiveness should be 
noted. First, differences between speeches 
remain the same; any generosity or 
other source of error on the part of the 
instructor is distributed equally among 
all the speeches. Thus this type of error 
is reduced for any one speech. Second, 
one can reasonably hypothesize that two 
instructors can agree on the level of 
effectiveness of a group of speeches with 
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less difference than they can agree on a 
series of individual speeches. One reason 
for favoring this point of view is the 
well known characteristic of less vari- 
ance in means of scores than in in- 
dividual scores. This hypothesis is now 
under study. Third, this procedure per- 
mits the use of a combined audience- 
instructor score. An instructor of public 
speaking may wish to combine the 
rating (grade) he would assign a given 
speech with the score resulting from a 
sampling of the audience. Continuing 
the example above, the combined in- 
structor-audience score would be one 
half of 50 plus 44 for speech A. (47), 93 
for speech B, 54.5 for speech C, 70 for 
speech D, and 85.5 for speech E. 
Finally, this measure of speech ef- 
fectiveness could have several undesir- 
able characteristics that are not control- 
led or reduced by the procedure out- 
lined above. These are: the method of 
ranks could permit considerable indirect 
measurement or inference about speech 
effectiveness; it could permit logical 
errors or special interpretations of what 
constitutes speech effectiveness; it tends 
to stress evaluation rather than de- 
scription of the speech to be judged; it 
could permit the halo effect to operate, 
the tendency to generalize from a few 
aspects of speech behavior about the 
total speech; and it could permit 
response to insignificant behavior. 
These sources of error, of course, are 
also found in rating. We attempt to 
reduce them by instruction on what 
the instructor considers the significant 
factors of speech effectiveness. We point 
out observable aspects of speech _be- 
havior as a means of reducing indirect 
measurement and inference, and we seek 
to encourage the critical faculties of the 
judge, in part, to reduce the halo effect. 
To the extent that we are successful in 
altering judging behavior in desired 
directions we reduce these errors in 
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ratings, or in rankings developed from 
ratings. The method of rank order, here 
described, would not exclude the use of 
any rating form desired by a particular 
instructor. Only an additional line need 
be added to the rating form; this would 
ask the student judge to “rank all 
speakers, allowing no ties.” 

For more than six years, the technique 
described in this paper has been under 
development and use in the introduc- 


tory public speaking classes at The 
Ohio State University. During this 
time, it has been widely adopted by 
members of the teaching staff with what 
appears to be satisfaction to both stu- 
dent and instructor. The explanation 
of its use has been included in graduate 
speech education courses. Studies to 
appraise it have confirmed the charac- 
teristics one would expect the technique 
to have. 































UGH BLAIR’S Lectures on Rhet- 

oric and Belles Lettres (1783) defi- 
nitely carry the impress of the social- 
literary environment in which they 
were conceived and which, undoubtedly, 
prompted their delivery and _publica- 
tion. In their preoccupation with rules 
and with form, they obviously were in- 
fluenced by what is called the classical 
age of English literature. With their 
emphasis upon “taste” and “criticism,” 
they apparently were composed for the 
burgeoning middle-class people of Eng- 
land who, in the eighteenth century, 
zealously strove for the culture that had 
always characterized an English gentle- 
man.? 

Our immediate problem is one of 
ascertaining the concept of dispositio 
that went into this particular alignment 
of public speaking with fine literature 
and genteel criticism. Does Blair hold 
to the broad classical concept of dispo- 
sitio as “planned adaptation’?* What, if 
anything, happens to this dynamic idea 
when rhetorical theory is rewritten in 


1“The author was the first who read lectures 
on this subject in the University of Edinburgh. 
He began with reading them in a private 
character in the year 1759. In the following 
year he was chosen Professor of Rhetoric by 
the magistrates and town-council of Edinburgh; 
and, in 1762, his Majesty was pleased to erect 
and endow a Profession of Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres in that university, and the author was 
appointed the first Regius Professor.” Hugh 
Blair, Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, 
ed. Abraham Mills (Philadelphia, 1844), p. 10. 
Subsequent page references to this work will 
appear in the text. 

2See Harry Elmer Barnes, An Intellectual 
and Cultural History of the Western World 
(New York, 1937), pp. 891-899. Robert Morell 
Schmitz, Hugh Blair (New York, 1948), pp. 96-97. 

3See Russell H. Wagner, “The Meaning of 
Dispositio,” in Studies in Speech and Drama In 
Honor of Alexander M. Drummond (Ithaca, 
New York, 1944), pp. 285-294. 


HUGH BLAIR’S THEORY OF DISPOSITIO 


CLARENCE W. EDNEY 
The Florida State University 


Answers can 
intensive ex- 


terms of literary criticism? 
be supplied only through 
amination of the treatise. 


I. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


After twenty-four lectures on taste, 
criticism, language, and style, Blair “as- 
cends a step higher’ to “examine the 
subjects upon which style is employed.” 
These are public speaking, historical 
writing, philosophical writing, poetry, 
tragedy, and comedy. To the subject of 
public speaking, he devotes ten lectures: 
two are concerned with the history of 
eloquence; one each is devoted to speak- 
ing before popular assemblies, speaking 
before the bar, and speaking from the 
pulpit; two lectures deal with “the con- 
duct of the discourse in all its parts;” 
one concentrates upon delivery; and one 
explains “the means of improving in 
eloquence.” Any reader of the text, 
therefore, approaches public speaking 
from the perspective of style, occasion, 
structure, and delivery—a radical depar- 
ture from the orientation provided by 
the classical theorists. 


The aims of public speaking. Blair 
defines eloquence as “the art of speak- 
ing in such a manner as to attain the 
end for which we speak,” (P. 261), a 
concept of purpose similar to that ex- 
pressed by George Campbell.‘ Pervert- 
ing, but still following the ideas pre- 
sented by Campbell, Blair distinguishes 
three degrees of eloquence: the lowest 
is that which aims only at pleasing the 
hearers; the next higher is that which 


4See George Campbell, Philosophy of 
Rhetoric (Boston, 1823), I, 1, p. 23; Clarence 
W. Edney, “Campbell's Lectures on Pulpit 


Eloquence,” Speech Monographs, 19 (1952), 1-10. 
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intends to inform, to instruct, to con- 
vince; and the highest degree is that 
which aims to persuade. Having fixed 
this point, however, Blair wanders off 
into a history of eloquence. Never does 
he return to his pivotal analysis of 
speech aims and then strike out in the 
direction indicated by his definition. 


Content. Although Blair gains entry 
into the subject of public speaking 
through the backdoor of taste, criticism, 
and style, his approach is not indicative 
of his attitude toward the content of a 
speech. Content is all-important; orna- 
ment is a matter of secondary considera- 
tion. Over and over again he repeats 
the admonition that good speaking, 
fundamentally, must start with thor- 
ough command of subject. Public speak- 
ers must be “well provided with matter 
and argument,” and must “rest upon 
these the chief stress.” They must be 
“masters of the business on which they 
are to speak.” (P. 286). Whatever the 
occasion, “the foundation of all that can 
be called eloquence, is good sense, and 
solid thought.” The lawyer not only 
must be fortified with a profound knowl- 
edge of law but, as both Cicero and 
Quintilian insist, must give “diligent 
and painful attention to every cause 
with which he is entrusted, so as to be 
thoroughly master of all the facts and 
circumstances relating to it.” The minis- 
ter, as Campbell had urged, must pro- 
vide his congregation “with sense, not 
with sound.” Those who speak before 
popular assemblies must pay close at- 
tention to the soundness of their reason- 
ing even though they have great lati- 
tude in the use of a declamatory style. 
(Pp. 285, 286, 301, 315).° 


5 See Quintilian, Jnstitutes of Oratory, trans. 
Watson (London, 1856), XII 8, 1-15; Cicero, 
De Oratore, trans. Watson (London, 1855), II, 
24-26; George Campbell, Lectures on Systematic 
Theology and Pulpit Eloquence (Boston, 1810), 


pp. 272, 284. 
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Definition of terms. At first glance 
Blair seems to use the words “conduct,” 
“disposition,” “method,” and “arrange- 
ment” interchangeably for the sake of 
literary variety. Upon closer examina- 
tion, however, it appears that he uses 
them in a complicated, hierarchical, and 
overlapping pattern. The word “con- 
duct” is used to cover all aspects of 
speech preparation, including _ style. 
“Disposition” refers to the selection and 
adaptation of proofs, to partitioning, to 
the “analytic” and “synthetic” structure 
of the body of the speech, and to the 
ordering of proofs within the chosen 
structure. “Method” refers to partition, 
structure, and order, while “arrange- 
ment” refers only to the ordering of 
proofs. 


II. THE PARTS OF A SPEECH 


In his two lectures on “the conduct of 
the discourse in all its parts,” Blair slips 
through another door and finally ar- 
rives in the center of things. To get to 
such fundamental matters as the dis- 
covery, selection, and adaptation of 
proofs, he makes use of the various di- 
visions of a speech. He lists (1) the ex- 
ordium, (2) the state, and the division 
of the subject, (3) the narration or ex- 
plication, (4) the reasoning or argu- 
ments, (5) the pathetic part, and (6) 
the conclusion. 


Although Blair names six parts of an 
oration, he deviates from Cicero's sextet 
by adding partition to proposition, by 
combining confirmation and refutation, 
and by inserting the “pathetic” as a dis- 
tinct and separate part. Although he 
seemingly places great emphasis upon 
the divisions of a speech, he does not 
impose a rigid and inflexible system of 
structure upon the writer or speaker. 
Some of these parts will be utilized in 
every speech, but all of them need not 
be used. Neither is it necessary to use 
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them in the order listed. However, our 
Scottish rhetorician does not follow 
through on this concession and, as did 
Aristotle and Whately, name the “nec- 
essary constituents” of a speech.® 


The exordium. Blair seems to recog- 
nize the antidotal nature of an _ exor- 
dium and writes about it primarily with 
defects and audience and speaker in 
mind.? He follows Quintilian quite 
closely in explaining that the introduc- 
tion should accomplish one or more of 
three ends: conciliate good will, gain 
attention, or remove prepossessions 
against the cause.* He lists two kinds of 
introductions: “principium’” in which 
the speaker directly professes his aim in 
speaking; and “insinuato” in which the 
orator gradually reconciles the audience 
to hearing him before he exposes the 
point he has in view. He observes that 
“few parts of the discourse give the com- 
poser more trouble” than the proem, 
and lays down six general rules for its 
composition. The proem should always 
be suggested by the subject and there- 
fore, as Cicero recommends, should not 
be prepared until after the substance of 
the discourse has been carefully medi- 
tated. As Quintilian suggests, it should 
be characterized by “correct plainness,” 
an “elegant simplicity,”*° and should 
convey an impression of modesty and 
dignity. It should be “calm” both in 
composition and delivery, should not 
“anticipate any material part of the sub- 
ject,”” and should be “‘proportioned both 
in length and kind” to the body of the 
discourse. 

Following these recommendations that 
apply to the introduction of any dis- 


6 See Clarence W. Edney, “Richard Whately 
on Dispositio,” Speech Monographs, 21 (1954), 
227-234. 

7 See Aristotle, Rhetoric, trans. Lane Cooper 
(New York, 1932), 3.14, p. 223. 

8 Quintilian, Institutes, IV, 1, 5. 

® Cicero, De Oratore, Il, 78. 

10 Quintilian, Institutes, IV, 1, 60. 


course, Blair provides suggestions for 
the exordia of various types of speeches. 
In deliberative and forensic speeches, 
introductions that are “drawn from 
something that has been said in the 
course of the debate, have always a pe- 
culiar grace.” Care must be taken how- 
ever, that the proem contain nothing 
that the opposing party can turn to ad- 
vantage. In sermons, both explanatory 
and historical introductions are effec- 
tive. (Pp. 342-347). 

The state, and the division of the sub- 
ject. Although Blair has little to say 
about the proposition, he recognizes its 
relationship to the unity of a discourse 
and seemingly is aware of its importance 
in carefully reasoned argumentation. 
But, lacking the interest in logic dis- 
played by Whately, Blair simply states 
that the proposition is an “enunciation 
of the subject.” As such, it should be 
clear, distinct, simple, and plain. 


Blair gives much attention to the par- 
tition, but fails to provide a clear-cut 
distinction between the use of support- 
ing heads of discourse and the formal 
enumeration these heads for the 
benefit of an audience." He takes strong 
exception to Fénelon’s arguments against 
partitioning’? by declaring that “if for- 
mal partitions give a sermon less of the 
oratorical appearance, they render it, 
however, more clear, more easily appre- 


for 


hended, and, of course, more instructive 
to the bulk of the hearers, which is al- 
ways the main object to be kept in 
view. The heads of a sermon are great 
assistances to the memory and _recollec- 
tion of a hearer. They serve also to fix 
his attention. They enable him more 
easily to keep pace with the progress of 
the discourse; they give him pauses and 


11 Cf. Quintilian, Jnstitutes, IV, 5, 1-8, 22, 28. 

12See Wilbur Samuel Howell, Fénelon’s 
Dialogues on Eloquence (Princeton, 1951), p. 
111. 
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resting places, where he can reflect on 
what has been said and look forward to 
what is to follow. They are attended 
with this advantage, too, that they give 
the audience the opportunity of know- 
ing, beforehand, when they are to be re- 
leased from the fatigue of attention, 
and thereby make them follow the 
speaker more patiently.” (P. 348). 

Furthermore, Blair provides five rules 
for proper division: the parts must be 
mutually exclusive, and must exhaust 
the subject; they must be parts into 
which the subject is easily and naturally 
resolved or must proceed from simple to 
complex; they must be limited to from 
three to five or six in number, and must 
be expressed concisely. (Pp. 348-350).1° 

Narration and explication. Blair com- 
bines explication with narration to make 
the third part of a discourse. They serve 
“to illustrate the cause or the subject of 
which the orator treats, before he pro- 
ceeds to argue either on one side or 
other; or to make any attempt for in- 
teresting the passions of the. hearers.” 
(P. 350). 

Good narration has certain definite 
characteristics. It is distinct. The speak- 
er not only follows the general rules of 
perspicuity (Pp. 102-112, purity, pro- 
priety, and precision), but gives atten- 
tion to “the names, the dates, the places, 
and every other material circumstance 
of the facts recounted.” Also, good nar- 
ration is probable. The speaker demon- 
strates the causal relationship between 
the actions and the motives of the per- 
sons concerned. Furthermore, good nar- 
ration is concise. The speaker throws 
out all superfluous detail. 

Narration is of utmost importance. In 
pleadings at the bar, the narration lays 
the groundwork for all the reasoning to 
follow, and requires considerable dex- 
terity on the part of the lawyer. He 


13 Cf. Campbell, Lectures, pp. 265-266. 
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“must say nothing but what is true” 
and, at the same time, must “avoid say- 
ing anything that will hurt his cause;” 
he must present truth in “colours” most 
favorable to the cause and soften the 
effect of truths that are unfavorable. In 
sermons, the narration sets the stage for 
much that comes after it in the way of 
persuasion. Ordinarily, it is used to ex- 
plain the doctrine of the text or “to 
give a full and perspicuous account of 
the nature of that virtue or duty which 
forms the subject of the discourse.” 
(P. 350). 

The narration in sermonology, as well 
as in advocacy, is primarily didactic in 
nature. The minister may explain the 
doctrine of the text in a variety of 
ways—by bringing other scriptural pas- 
sages to bear upon it, by differentiating 
it from other subjects, by comparing or 
contrasting it with other doctrines, by 
tracing cause and effect relationships, 
and by providing examples. But the 
narration need not be exclusively ex- 
planatory in purpose; to ease his way 
into strong persuasive appeal, the min- 
ister may touch the feelings of his 
hearers. (P. 352). 

The reasoning or arguments. To in- 
troduce his explanation of the argu- 
mentative division of a speech, Blair 
iteinizes essential steps in its composi- 
tion and delivery: first, arguments must 
be invented; second, they must be prop- 
erly disposed; and third, they must be 
expressed in a “style and manner that 
will give them full force.” (P. 353). Re- 
turning to his itemization, Blair com- 
ments upon each of these steps. In deal- 
ing with invention, he has little to offer 
aside from a point of view. Almost with 
a wave of his hand, he dismisses the 
classical system, and doubts if it is 
within the “power of art” to assist in 
the discovery of arguments. “What is 
truly persuasive,” he says, “must be 
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drawn .. . from a thorough knowledge 
of the subject, and profound medita- 
tion. upon it.” (Pp. 353-354). In_ his 
suggestions concerning disposition, Blair 
has much more to contribute, possibly 
because he considers instruction in it 
“of more real use to the student.” First, 
he explains the analytic and synthetic 
methods of structuring the body of a 
speech. In the analytic method the au- 
thor conceals his purpose; the hearers 
“are led on step by step, from one 
known truth to another, till the con- 
clusion be stolen upon them, as_ the 
natural consequence of a chain of propo- 
sitions.” In the synthetic method “the 
point to be proved is fairly laid down, 
and one argument upon another is 
made to bear upon it, till the hearers 
be fully convinced.” (P. 355). Second, 
he suggests that “in all arguing, one of 
the first things to be attended to is, 
among the various arguments 
may occur upon a cause, to make a 
proper selection of such as appear to 
one’s self the most solid; and to em- 
ploy these as the chief means of persua- 
sion.” 


which 


(P. 355). As a third aspect of 
disposition, Blair deals with the “right 
arrangement” of arguments. Few things, 
he says, “deserve more to be attended 
to than distinct arrangement.” The 
practice of ordering thought in advance 
of the speaking occasion helps both the 
speaker and the audience. It aids the 
speaker’s memory and helps him avoid 
confusion. It allows the listeners “to 
accompany the speaker easily and read- 
ily,” enables them to better understand 
what is said, and makes them feel the 
full force and effect of every argu- 
ment. (P. 288). He offers the following 
suggestions: (a) “avoid blending argu- 
ments confusedly together, that are of 
a separate nature;” (b) “with regard to 
the different degrees of strength in ar- 
guments, the general rule is to advance 
in the way of climax” (however, if the 





speaker has hut one strong argument, 
it is proper to lead off with it, and, if 
he has one or two that are less conclu- 
sive, he may place these in the middle); 
(c) “when arguments are strong and 
satisfactory” they should be “distin- 
guished and treated apart from each 
other” but when they are doubtful “it 
is safer to throw them together in a 
crowd;” and (d) beware of “extending 
arguments far, and multiplying 
them too much” for “this serves rather 
to render a cause suspected, than to 
give it weight.” (Pp. 355-357). In touch- 
ing, finally, upon the expression of ar- 
guments, Blair refers his readers to his 
lectures on style and delivery. 

Blair has little to offer in regard to 
refutation. His only suggestion is found 
in his review of eloquence at the bar. 
There he devotes one long paragraph to 
an explanation of why, in refutation, 
the pleader must not disguise or distort 
the arguments of his opponent. (P. 303). 

The pathetic. Blair departs from 
most theories of rhetoric in listing the 
“pathetic” as a distinct and separate 
part of a discourse. In so doing, he in- 
dicates that emotional proof should, 
generally, but not necessarily, follow 


too 


the presentation of logical proof. If 
the speaker expects to have any lasting 
effect, he must first capture the under- 
standing and the judgment. But the 
speaker must make many decisions in 
regard to use of emotional proof. Ob- 
viously, he must decide “whether the 
subject will admit the pathetic,” and, 
if so, must “paint the object of that 
passion in the most natural and 
striking manner,” using a style that is 
bold, ardent, and simple. He must be 
sensitive to the responsiveness of his 
audience and “seize the critical moment 
that is favourable to emotion, in, what- 
ever part of the discourse it occurs.” 
Never should he “set aside a head of a 
discourse in form for raising the pas- 
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sion” or give warning of his intention. 
Neither should he interweave material 
that is not germane to this appeal. Nor 
should he dwell too long upon the 
pathetic. (Pp. 358-364). 

The conclusion. Blair seems to hold 
two concepts of peroration. The first 
concept is that of peroration as the 
climactic development of the speech. 
The “great rule” of the conclusion, he 
says, is “to place that last on which we 
choose that the strength of our cause 
should rest.” Sometimes the speaker 
draws inferences from what has been 
said; sometimes the entire appeal to the 
passions comes in the peroration. The 
second concept is that of peroration as 
reinforcement. When the entire 
course has been argumentative in na- 
ture, it may be concluded by summing 
up the arguments. In all cases, however, 
“the strain of the preceding discourse” 
determines the method of concluding. 
On all occasions and in every instance 


dis- 


it is important to “hit the precise time 
of concluding,” to “close with dignity 
and spirit,” and to dismiss the hearers 
“with a favourable impression of the 
subject, and of the speaker.” (Pp. 364- 
365). 


III. Oruer Aspects or Dispeositio 


On the surface, Blair’s theory of 
disposition seems to be dominated by 
the parts of a speech. However, he does 
not fail to recognize that the speaker 
must exercise judgment and prudence 
in regard to other aspects of speech 
composition. ° 

Unity, coherence, clarity. Our Scot- 
tish divine is concerned with unity, 
coherence, and “distinctness” to a de- 
gree that amounts almost to fetish. The 
reader of his Lectures cannot escape 
continuous repetition, through precept 
and example, of this devotion. A few 
instances of his comment will illustrate 
the point. In analyzing pulpit elo- 
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quence, that 


he explains 
achieved by selecting “some one main 
point to which the whole strain of the 
sermon should refer.” This point should 
be limited and precise, and there should 
be “union and connexion” between it 


unity is 


and all sub-points and appendages. (Pp. 
316-317). In rejecting Fénelon’s protest 
against partitioning sermons, he de- 
clares that “if the unity be broken [by 
partitioning], it is to the nature of the 
heads, or topics of which the speaker 
treats, that this is to be imputed; not 
to his laying them down in form.” (P. 
349). In his discussion of the lawyer's 
task, Blair declares that “distinctness 
is a capital property in speaking at the 
bar. This should be shown chiefly in 
two things; first, in stating the question; 
in showing clearly what is the point in 
debate; what we admit; what we deny; 
and where the line of division begins 
between us and the party." 
Next, it should be shown in the order 
and arrangement of all the parts of the 
pleading.” (P. 303). In his explanation 
of the exordium and the peroration, 
Blair urges, as we have noticed, that 
both should grow out of the subject and 
thus contribute to the unity of the total 
discourse. 

Selection and adaptation. Blair says 
much about the selection and adapta- 
tion of proofs. When considering the 
“style and expression suited to the el- 
oquence of popular assemblies,” he 
declares that these not only must suit 
the age and character of the speaker, 
but also must be adjusted to the subject, 
the hearers, the place, and the occasion. 
In the same place, and with consider- 
able relief to the reader who fears that 
he is concerned only with adaptation of 
language and delivery, Blair quotes 
Cicero to the effect that “to the differ- 
ent degrees of rank, fortune, and age 


adverse 


14 Quintilian calls this partitioning. See In- 
stitute’s, IV, 5, 28. 
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among men, to all the varieties of time, 
place, and auditory, the same style of 
language, and the same _ strain of 
thought, cannot agree.” (P. 291). 

Blair warns the lawyer that he must 
adapt to cause, occasion, and audience. 
In studying the cause with which he is 
entrusted, the lawyer must review all 
of the facts from three points of view, 
that of himself, that of the judge, and 
that of the advocate on the opposite side. 
After thus making himself aware of 
what his opponent may argue and what 
the judge may demand, the advocate 
will select, reject, and adapt arguments 
accordingly. Also the lawyer will find 
that his “field of speaking is limited to 
precise law and statute. Imagination is 
not allowed to take its scope. The ad- 
vocate has always lying before him the 
line, the square, and the compass. These, 
it is his principal business to be con- 
tinually applying to the subjects under 
debate.” Furthermore, because he ad- 
dresses individuals of age, gravity, and 
authority, the advocate is limited in the 
use of the vehemence that is acceptable 
in speaking to popular assemblies. (Pp. 
299-301).*° 

Similar care must be exercised in the 
selection and adaptation of the content 
of sermons. Because the preacher’s sub- 
ject is familiar and generally confined to 
abstract qualities, and because the’ lis- 
teners already are convinced, it requires 
great skill to present truths “in such 
colours as may most forcibly affect their 
imagination and heart.” Pulpit elo- 
quence aims at making better men, not 
at explaining meta-physical truths. Con- 
sequently, the subjects chosen by the 
minister must point toward this pur- 
pose and must be useful to the audience. 
Above all, the sermon must be interest- 
ing. To make it so, the minister should 
“keep always in view the different ages, 


15 See Cicero, De Oratore, II, 24-26. 


ad 


characters, and conditions of men,” and 
“accommodate directions and exhorta- 
tions to them.” Also, the sermon must 
make every man feel that the minister 
is speaking to him in particular. There- 
fore, it should be delivered in the form 
of direct address, should “bring forth 
that which will suit the circumstances 
of the hearers,” and should utilize either 
examples drawn from life or illustra- 
tions founded on historical fact. 


In preparing a sermon, the minister 
“ought to place himself in the situa- 
tion of a serious hearer. Let him sup- 
pose the subject addressed to himself: 
let him consider what views of it would 
strike him most; what arguments would 
be most likely to persuade him; what 
parts of it would dwell most upon his 
mind. Let these be employed as his 
principal materials; and in these, it 
is most likely his genius will exert it- 
self with the greatest vigour.” 

The preacher is warned against tran- 
sient fashions in pulpit eloquence in 
which the tenor of the discourse is poet- 
ical, philosophical, entirely pathetic, or 
entirely argumentative. The “universal 
taste of mankind” will sanction only 
that kind of preaching which ‘“‘is 
founded on human nature, connected 
with usefulness, adapted to the proper 
idea of a sermon, as a serious, persuasive 
oration, delivered to a multitude, in 
order to make them better men.” (Pp. 
313-319). 

Proportionment. Blair writes at length 
about the judgments that enter into 
proper proportionment of the discourse. 
The following remarks are representa- 
tive of his views on the matter: “With 
regard to the degree of conciseness or 
diffuseness suited to popular eloquence, 
it is not easy to fix any exact bounds. 

Better place our thought in one 
strong view, and rest it there, than by 
turning it into every light, and pouring 
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forth a profusion of words upon it, 
exhaust the attention of our hearers, 
arid leave them flat and languid.” I 
would incline “to give scope to a more 
diffuse manner at the bar, than on 
some other occasions. For in popular 
assemblies, where the subject of debate 
is often a plain question, arguments 
taken from known topics, gain strength 
by their conciseness. But the obscurity 
of lawpoints frequently requires the 
arguments to be spread out, and placed 
in different lights, in order to be fully 
apprehended.” In sermons “never study 
to say all that can be said upon a sub- 
ject; no error is greater than this. Se- 
lect the most useful, the most striking, 
and persuasive topics, which the text 
suggests, and rest the discourse upon 
these. . . . Nothing is more opposite to 
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persuasion, than an unnecessary and 
tedious fulness.” (Pp. 291-292, 303). 


IV. SUMMARY 

The major weaknesses of Hugh Blair's 
Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres 
are failure to delve deeply into the 
problem of audience analysis, failure 
to provide instruction in regard to log- 
ical proof, and failure to examine close- 
ly the elusive subject of feeling-motive- 
emotion. In spite of these shortcomings, 
however, he presents a defensible, over- 
all philosophy of speech composition. 
And what is Blair’s theory of dispositio? 
In spite of the fact that he gains entry 
into the subject of public address 


through secondary considerations, his 
concept of dispositio is consistent with 
the classical notion of it as planned 
adaptation. 








































EFFECT OF ORAL STYLE ON INTELLIGIBILITY OF SPEECH* 


GORDON L. 


THOMAS 


Michigan State University 


EARLY twenty-four centuries ago 

Aristotle observed that “each kind 
of rhetoric has its own appropriate style. 
The style of written prose is not the 
same as that of controversial speaking,” 
he noted, and added that “A knowledge 
of both the written and the spoken style 
is required.”' Aristotle was, perhaps, 
the first and certainly the most illus- 
trious of a host of writers in the field of 
rhetoric and composition to focus atten- 
tion on a hypothesis which has been al- 
most universally accepted as fact since 
the Rhetoric written. That hy- 
pothesis posits the belief that speaking 
requires a style peculiarly and uniquely 
its own. It is possible, indeed sometimes 


was 


desirable, many say, to use long sen- 
tences, polysyllabic words, and even an 
impersonal approach, without necessar- 
ily sacrificing perspicuity, when. the 
writer is composing for a reading audi- 
ence. But this is not possible when the 
speaker prepares his words for listeners. 
On the contrary, a neglect of the proper 
style may seriously handicap, if not 
the speaker's at- 
tempt to communicate ideas. 


completely obviate, 


Certain psychological and _ physical 
characteristics of the speaking situation 
require speakers to select words, singly 
and in combination, with special regard 
for their intelligibility. Brigance has 
epitomized this attitude toward oral 
style when he says that “spoken style 
must be instantly intelligible to the 


*Based upon Ph.D. dissertation, Northwestern 
University, 1952, directed by Kenneth G. Hance. 


1 Aristotle, The Rhetoric of Aristotle, trans., 
Lane Cooper (New York, 1932), Bk. III, Chap. 
12, 1413F. 
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hearer.”? It is this hypothesis that the 
present study undertakes to test. 

This inquiry into intelligibility is, in 
the first place, fundamental to the en- 
tire subject of speech composition. If 
style has no effect on the intelligibility 
of what is said, then the speaker need 
not: concern himself with any particular 
Stylistic factors; he would need to be 
concerned about his choice of words or 
phases only with respect to their beauty 
or their emotional content, not for their 
intelligibility. 

A study of intelligibility in oral style 
also has significance for the critic of 
public speaking. If stvle makes no dif- 
ference in the intelligibility of material, 
then it is idle for the critic to talk of 
a speaker who was handicapped because 
he did not speak in the language of his 
audience. Nor would it be valid for the 
critic to decry the speaker’s “scholarly” 
style or commend him for a choice of 
words that was “instantly intelligible” 
to his hearers. 

Finally, the determination as_ to 
whether style has an effect on the trans- 
mission of information to an audience 
would contribute to our knowledge of 
how integrated courses in English and 
speech might best be constructed. If 
speech-making demands a style pecu- 
liarly its own, then the combining of 
the two skills would be more difficult. If 
it does not, then style could be taught 
as a single unit having equal and simul- 
taneous application to any mode of 
communication. 

An investigation of the studies in oral 


2 William Norwood Brigance, Speech Com- 
position (New York, end. ed., 1953), p. 200. 
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style reveals that little has been done in 
objectively testing the hypothesis out- 
lined above. Many have claimed that a 
difference does exist between “written” 
and “oral” style; a few, notably Bor- 
chers* and Kamp,‘ have made a system- 
atic and objective study of the differ- 
ences between the language of writers 
and that of speakers. Although many 
investigators have analyzed the effect of 
such factors as emphasis, method of 
presentation, emotional appeals, and 
loaded language on the amount of in- 
formation communicated to an audi- 
ence, only a few have studied the effect 
of style on the intelligibility of spoken 
material. Even in these studies (e. g., 
British Broadcasting Corporation Talks 
Division,® Chall and Dial,® Whitehead,’ 
Fulton’) the media of communication 
was an actual or simulated radio broad- 
cast. None of them employed a speaker 
in a face-to-face situation with the audi- 
ence. None of them, moreover, attempt- 
ed to control the variables in the speech 
or the speech situation so that the effect 
of the style employed could be objec- 
tively measured. 


I. PROCEDURE 


In order to determine the validity of 
the hypothesis set forth earlier and at 
the same time to avoid the shortcomings 


*Gladys Borchers, “An Approach to the 
Problem of Oral Style,” Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, 22 (1936), 114-117. 

4Ethel Amelia Kaump, “An Analysis of the 
Structural Differences Between Oral and Writ- 
ten Language of One Hundred Secondary 
School Students,” Ph.D. dissertation, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 1940. 

5 Philip E. Vernon, “The Intelligibility of 
Broadcast Talks,” The B. B. C. Quart., 5 
(Winter 1950-51), 211-12. 

6 Jeanne Chall and Harold Dial, “Predicting 
Listener Understanding and Interest in News- 
casts,” Educational Research Bull., 27 (1948), 
143. 

7A. E. Whitehead, “An Objective Study of 
Oral Styles in Radio Broadcasts,” M.Ph. thesis, 
University of Wisconsin, 1990. 

8A. M. Fulton, “A Study in Modes of Oral 
Style in Radio Broadcasting,” M.Ph. thesis, 
University of Wisconsin, 1931. 


of similar studies in this area, this writer 
decided on the following procedure of 
investigation: 

1. To discover the most commonly 
mentioned elements of “oral style” as 
set forth by representative writers in the 
field of rhetoric during the past two 
hundred years. 

2. To write two speeches having, as 
far as possible, exactly the same factual 
content, the only difference between the 
two versions being that one version 
should have a minimum of the elements 
as discovered above while the other 
should have a maximum or at least an 
optimum of these same elements. 

3. To deliver both speeches before 
two comparable audiences with a spe- 
cial effort being made to eliminate or 
equalize the variables of delivery, time 
at which the speech is presented, place 
where the speech is delivered, the per- 
sonality of the speaker, and his possible 
bias toward the two speech styles. 


4- To construct a valid and reliable 
test for effectively measuring the amount 
of information gained by a member of 
the audience who listened to either of 
the two speech forms suggested above. 

5. To measure the differences, if any, 
between the test scores of those listening 
to the speech having many elements of 
oral style and the test scores of those 
listening to the speech which had few 
of these elements. 


It was necessary, then, first of all, to 
determine the characteristics of “oral” 
style as differentiated from “written” or 
“non-oral” style. An examination of 
representative writers in the field of 
rhetoric revealed a constantly recurring 
pattern of elements of style thought by 
these writers to characterize the lan- 
guage of the speaker. These elements 
are: accurate expression, suggestive 
words, specific words, vivid speech, col- 
orful words, direct quotations, loaded 
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words, questions, comparisons and con- 
trasts, homely words, illustrations, in- 
formal English, simple words, short 
words, concise statements, figures of 
speech, short sentences, figurative lan- 
guage, direct address, personalizations, 
informal syntax, simple syntax, sum- 
mary, suspense and climax, euphony, 
transitions, repetition. These, then, 
were the elements of style which com- 
petent writers in the field of rhetoric be- 
lieved help to create “instant intelligi- 
bility.” Three of these—summary, repe- 
tition, and illustration—can be elimi- 
nated because they contain elements of 
iteration, a factor which obviously af- 
fects the quantity of the words and 
ideas expressed. Since one of the ob- 
jects of this study was to keep constant 
the amount of information presented in 
a speech containing elements of oral 
style and a speech lacking these ele- 
ments, the inclusion of iteration would 
have negated that purpose. 

Several other elements—rhythm, eu- 
phony, transitions, suspense and climax, 
as well as comparisons and contrasts— 
can be eliminated because they are sug- 
gested by only one or two writers or 
because, by their very nature, they 
would be difficult to consider or test 
objectively. It is therefore possible to 
group the remaining twenty-two most 
commonly mentioned elements into 
eight categories. These are: specific 
words, colorful words, informality and 
simplicity of vocabularly, figurative lan- 
guage, personalization, informality of 
syntax, questions, and direct quotations. 

There is a definite similarity be- 
tween these elements and those men- 
tioned by Pope in a survey of current 
theories of writing for the eye and for 
the ear.° With respect to style, Pope dis- 


Curtis L. Pope, “A Survey and Evaluation 
of Current Theories of Writng for the Eye 
and for the Ear,” M.A. thesis, State University 
of Iowa, 1949. 
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covered, writers in the field of public 
speaking listed the following eleménts 
as differentiating oral from written 
style: concrete and specific words, image- 
ry, nuance words, figurative speech, 
personal pronouns, apostrophe, personi- 
fication, frequent illustrations, compari- 
son and contrast, and rhetorical ques- 
tions. Although restricted to the area of 
readability rather than speech intelligi- 
bility, Flesch’s study of a readable style 
showed a similarity of elements to those 
found in this study.t° Flesch deter- 
mined that the vital characteristics of a 
readable style are short sentences, short 
words (i. e., few prefixes and suffixes), 
and a relatively high number of person- 
al references. In the light of this inde- 
pendent evidence, then, this writer felt 
that the eight elements of style listed 
above were typical of the stylistic factors 
of oral communication 
writers in the field. 


outlined by 


The next problem was to write two 
speeches, the only difference between 
the two being that one would contain 
these elements of style while the other 
would not. The subjects for the experi- 
ment were approximately 2,000 students 
enrolled in a beginning course in basic 
communications at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. These students, almost exclu- 
sively freshmen, are required to attend 
a lecture each week on some phase of 
“Communications.” The topic of the 
lecture during the week when the classes 
were available to this writer was “The 
Development of Language in the Indi- 
vidual.” In constructing this lecture a 
large number of factual items concern- 
ing the growth of language was assem- 
bled. From these were selected items 
that would be relatively unfamiliar to 
the average individual or even contrary 
to popular belief. This was done so that 


10 Rudolf Flesch, Marks of Readable Style, 
No. 897, Teachers College Columbia University 
Contributions to Education (New York, 1943). 
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all members of the audience would start 
at approximately the same level of 
knowledge. These facts were then cast 
into four-part multiple-choice questions. 
The questions were given in a pilot situ- 
ation to about sixty students who had 
not heard the lecture. Each question 
was analyzed and those that were an- 
swered correctly more times than might 
be expected by chance were discarded. 
An outline of the proposed speech was 
prepared and the separate facts were 
placed under the appropriate sub- 
points. A rough draft of the speech was 
now written in which were incorporated 
the factual data previously outlined. 


Two forms of the final speech were 
prepared. To make sure that each form 
would receive initially the same amount 
of attention from the listeners, the in- 
troductions, containing none of the 
facts, were identical. So that the final 
impression of the speech would be the 
same in both situations, the conclusions 
were also identical. In the body of the 
speech the arrangement of the ideas and 
the factual data were the same in both 
versions. A very conscious attempt was 
made, however, to add as many of the 
elements of oral style as was practicably 
possible to the “oral” form of the speech 
and to reduce these same elements to a 
minimum in the “non-oral” form. The 
degree to which this was successfully ac- 
complished was measured in three ways. 
First, an actual count of the elements 
was made in both forms of the lecture 
for three matched samples of about 250 
words each. These counts revealed that 
the average number of words per sen- 
tence for the non-oral version was 26.6, 
for the oral version, 19.8; the average 
number of syllables per word in the 
non-oral form was for the oral 
form, 1.33; the number of personal sen- 
tences was o for the non-oral form, 11 
for the oral form; changes from general 


1.62, 
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to specific words or phrases from one 
version to the other was o in the non- 
oral form, 28 in the oral form; the 
number of instances of figurative lan- 
guage in the non-oral form was 3, in the 
oral form, 13. In the entire speech the 
number of questions was o for the non- 
oral form, for the oral speech, 11; the 
number of quotations was o for the 
non-oral, 8 for the oral; the number of 
personal sentences was o for the non- 
oral form and 11 for the oral form. 


Second, the Flesch formula for reada- 
bility was applied to both speeches 
even though it was recognized that the 
“readability” of the material was not 
a true measure of its oral quality. The 
non-oral version yielded a “reading 
ease” score of 42.987, in the “difficult” 
range, and comparable in difficulty to 
the writing found in academic journals. 
The oral version yielded a “reading 
ease”’ score of 74.22, in the “fairly easy” 
range, and comparable in difficulty to 
the writing found in‘slick fiction” mag- 
azines. The “human interest’” score for 
the non-oral speech was 3.16 (dull) and 
35-38 for the oral speech. 


Third, seven speech teachers were 
given unlabelled copies of the two 
speeches, and asked to express a judg- 
ment as to which of the two contained 
more elements of oral style. In no case 
were these judges informed as to what 
elements of oral style were being used 
in the study. Without exception, all 
seven judges unhesitatingly selected the 
oral version. Both objective and subjec- 
tive analyses, therefore, confirmed the 
writer's belief that the two speeches dif- 
fered with respect to the number of oral 
elements of style contained in each. 
Since the factual data in each had 
been held constant and the arrange- 
ment of this data was identical, it could 
be assumed that the two speeches differ- 
ed only with respect to style. 
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The next step was the construction of 
a test to measure the intelligibility of 
the material contained in _ the 
speeches, a test that would be valid, 
reliable, and discriminating with re- 
spect to the intelligibility of the materi- 
al. Three forms of the test were devel- 
oped during the experiment, the first 
two of these being used in the prelimi- 
nary pilot studies. In each case, the 
tests were of the multiple-choice type. 
Each form of the test was subjected to 
an item analysis, and a discrimination 
index was computed for each item, us- 
ing the method suggested by Davis."* In 
addition, the product-moment coefficient 
of correlation between each item and 
the total test score, as outlined by Flan- 
agan,'? was determined. Items with low 
discrimination indices or low item-score 
correlations were dropped from the test. 
The final test contained _ thirty-five 
items, all of which had a discrimination 
index of 13 or above and 28 of which 
had an index of 20 or above. A prelimi- 
nary investigation revealed that this test 
had a reliability coefficient of r= 66 
in the non-oral situation and r = -52 
in the oral situation. Although this was 
not high, it exceeded the .50 noted by 
Kelley*® as being the minimum reliabili- 
ty necessary for evaluating levels of 
group accomplishment. 

To these multiple-choice items were 
added three rating scales, the first deal- 
ing with style; the second, with deliv- 
ery; and the third with composition. 


Because of the use of machine-scored 


answer sheets, the raters were limited 
11 Frederick B. Davis, Jtem-Analysis Data 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1946), pp. 30-37. 


12 J. C. Flanagan, “General Considerations in 
the Selection of Test Items and a Short Method 
of Estimating the Product-Moment Coefficient 
from the Data at the Tails of the Distributions,” 
Jour. of Educational Psychology, 30 (1939), 674- 
680. 

18 T L. Kelley, Interpretation of Educational 
Measurements (Chicago, 1927), p. 29. 


to one of five possibilities for each rat- 
ing. 

The experiment was now conducted 
before the 2,000 students enrolled in the 
basic communications skills course at 
Michigan State University. These stu- 
dents had, at registration, been divided 
into eight lecture sections of approxi- 
mately 250 persons each. As far as was 
known, the students in each lecture sec- 
tion had been selected on a purely ran- 
dom basis. In pairing the lecture sec- 
tions, however, for control and experi- 
mental sections, every effort was made 
to match the groups with respect to 
time of day, day of the week, and place 
of the lecture. For example, Section C, 
which met at 10:00 A.M., Tuesday, in 
the Horticulture Building, was matched 
with Section E, which met at 9:00 A.M., 
Wednesday, in the same building. Al- 
though not all the pairings were as close 
as this case, all of them were matched 
closely on at least two of the three 
variables. 

Each matched pair of classes listened 
to the prepared speech on the develop- 
ment of language in the individual. In 
each situation, one section listened to 
the non-oral version while the 
section listened to the version. 
Every effort was made to keep delivery 
of the speech ‘constant; for this reason 
the same person was employed to de- 
liver all of the speeches except for one 
pair. For these two speeches, a disinter- 
ested but capable individual was used 


other 
oral 


as a means of checking on the variable 
of delivery. In order to make sure that 
this speaker did unconsciously 
“cue” the subjects by means of gestures, 
facial expression, or bodily movement 
or by a lack of them, both versions of 
the speech were recorded on tape and 
the recordings played back to one 
matched pair of lecture groups. Finally, 
in order to control the variable of mo- 
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tivation, two of the matched pairs were 
informed at the beginning of the lec- 
ture hour that the speech was part of an 
experimental study and that the stu- 
dents would be tested at the end of the 
hour. In the case of the other two 
matched pairs of lecture sections, the 
lecturer started the speech without any 
preliminary announcements. As soon 
as the speech was completed in each 
section, instructions for taking the mul- 
tiple-choice test were given and the 
necessary test materials were passed out. 
In addition to the multiple-choice ques- 
tions, the students were asked to rate 
the speech to which they listened with 
respect to style, delivery, and composi- 
tion. At the end of twenty minutes the 
test materials were collected. 

The distribution of the variables 
among the several pairings was as fol- 
lows:. 
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lecture groups; the test score was record- 
ed for each student as well as the lec- 
ture test score and the ratings on the 
three items previously mentioned. 
Means and standard deviations for all 
of these scores for each of the eight 
groups were computed. Critical ratios 
of the means on the ACE (L) scores were 
determined for each of the matched 
pairs. In spite of the fact that all of the 
critical ratios were smaller than that 
necessary to reject the null hypothesis 
at the 1° level, two of them, those for 
groups A-G and C-E, were large enough 
to make one hesitate to conclude that 
no significant differences existed among 
the non-oral and oral groups with re- 
spect to listening abilty. 

For this reason, it was decided to 
match all pairs of lecture groups by 
the regression techniques outlined by 
Peters and Van Voorhis.'* By the use 








Oral 
Section Non-oral Motivation Delivery Speaker 
A Non-oral Motivated Personal A 
G Oral Motivated Personal A 
F Non-oral Non-motivated Personal A 
H Oral Non-motivated Personal A 
C Non-oral Motivated Recorded A 
E Oral Motivated Recorded A 
B Non-oral Non-motivated Personal B 
D Oral Non-motivated Personal B 








Before the test scores and the ratings 
could be compared from one group to 
another, it was necessary to make sure 
that the groups were equal in their ca- 
pacity to understand and interpret the 
material Although _ the 
groups had been formed presumably on 
a random basis, it was always possible 
that some selective factor might be oper- 
ating. Previous studies at Michigan State 
University had indicated a_ relatively 
high correlation between the American 
Council of Education Psychological Ex- 
amination (linguistic ability) and “‘lis- 
tening ability.” This test, then, was 
selected as the method of equating the 


presented. 


of this method the regression of speech 
test scores upon the ACE(L) scores for 
each non-oral group was determined. 
Then this regression equation was ap- 
plied to the ACE(L) scores of the oral 
group, and a speech test score predicted 
for each individual. The mean of these 
predicted scores (the scores the students 
would obtain if “listening ability” as 
measured by the ACE(L) scores were 
the only variable affecting the test 
scores) was then compared to the actual 
mean. If a significant difference existed 


14Charles C. Peters and Walter R. Van 
Voorhis, Statistical Procedures and Their Mathe- 
matical Bases (New York, 1940), pp. 463-69. 
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between the predicted mean and the 
obtained mean, then some other factor 
than “listening ability” must have been 
operating. If all other variables ex- 
cept that of style were held constant, it 
was presumably this factor which affect- 
ed the results. The differences between 
the predicted score means and the ob- 
tained means were tested for signifi- 
cance. The results of these tests are 
given in Table I. 


amount of information imparted to an 
audience when compared to the same 
speech without these elements of “oral’”’ 
style. In general, it can be said that 
the introduction of oral elements in- 
creases the intelligibility of the speech 
by about 10%. 

2. The superiority of the “oral’’ style 
is apparent, regardless of who delivers 
the speech, how it is delivered (i. e., 
whether it is delivered in person or by 











TABLE I 
SHOWING MEANS AND CRITICAL RATIOS OF TEST SCORES 
AND PREDICTED TEsT SCORES 
Group N M CR M_i* CR 1° 
xX xX X 
A 161 19.16 
G 204 21.76 6.37 19.63 5-49 
F 171 19.71 
H 173 20.94 2.93 19.91 2.58 
Cc 137 18.61 
E 237 20.43 4-33 18.88 3.78 
B 221 18.60 
D 167 21.04 5-95 18.55 6.23 








*Predicted test scores 


In addition, means, standard devia- 
tions, and critical ratios for ratings on 
style, delivery, and composition for each 
pair of lecture sections were computed. 
The critical ratios for each of these rat- 
ings are given in Table II. Finally the 
test reliability was estimated by means 
of the analysis of variance methods as 
outlined by Hoyt.'® The coefficients of 
reliability obtained by this method for 
two of the lecture sections were .53 
and .58. 


II. CONCLUSIONS 


An analysis of this statistical data led 
the writer to the following conclusions: 
1. The use of certain elements of 
“oral” style definitely increases the 
15 Cyril Hoyt, “Test Reliability Estimated by 


Analysis of Variance,” Psychometrika, 6 (1941), 
153-160. 


means of a tape recorder), or whether 
the students are motivated or not. 

3. Students who hear only one of the 
two forms of the speech (i. e., “non- 
oral” style or “oral” style) are able to 
rate with some degree of accuracy the 
style of that particular speech. 


4. Students are most accurate in 
their rating of the style of a speech 
when they are not motivated (i. e., when 
they are not told that they are in an 
experimental situation and that they 
will be tested at the end of the speech). 


5. Students are least accurate in their 
ratings of the style of a speech when 
they listen to a recording of the speech 
rather than to a “live” presentation of 
the speech. The use of facial expres- 
sion, physical activity, and gestures or 
the lack of their use by a “live” speaker 
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EFFECT OF ORAL STYLE ON INTELLIGIBILITY OF SPEECH 


TABLE II 


SHOWING CRITICAL RATIOS OF DIFFERENCES OF MEANS OF RATINGS 
FOR STYLE, DELIVERY, AND COMPOSITION 














Style Delivery Composition 
Group N CR N CR N CR 

A 160 159 158 
G 202 1.84 200 0.60 196 0.57 
F 169 169 164 
H 170 3-25 171 1.22 169 1.03 
C 136 136 134 
z 235 1-43 237 3-26 232 «= 0.80 
B 220 219 217 
D 166 4.68 165 4-59 167 2.69 








may help to “cue”’ the audience to the 
type of style being employed. 

6. Although practically no relation- 
ship exists between the student's rat- 
ing of the style of a speech and his rat- 
ing of the delivery of a speech, he tends 
to rate the “oral” speech superior to 
the “non-oral”’ speech in delivery. Be- 
cause this superiority was not signifi- 
cant in two of the pairs of sections, this 
tendency may be accounted for by an 
actual difference in the quality of de- 
livery of the two speeches by one lec- 
turer and by a difference in the quality 
and effectiveness of the voice of the 
other lecturer when the speeches were 
recorded. 


7. There is a tendency for students 
to rate the composition of the “oral” 
speech as being superior to that of the 
“non-oral” speech. Assuming that the 
students interpret the word “composi- 
tion” to mean “organization,” a possible 
explanation for the higher rating of the 
“oral” speech is that the introduction of 
an “oral” style with the use of simpler 
words and simpler sentence construc- 
tion may lead the students to the con- 
clusion that the organization is clearer 
and simpler. 


8. Students who are motivated be- 
fore the beginning of a speech (told 





they are in an experimental situation 
and will be given a test at the end of 
the speech) rate the speech as being less 
“oral” (whether they hear the “non- 
oral” version or the “oral” version) than 
they do when they are not motivated 
and listen to the same speeches. It is 
possible that, knowing the situation to 
be of an experimental nature, students 
tend to classify the lecture as academic 
and “non-realistic”’ and to rate the 
style of the speech toward the “scien- 
tific journal” end of the scale. 


g. Students tend to rate the style of 
a recorded speech higher than they rate 
the style of “live” speech; i.e., they 
consider the recorded speech as being 
more “oral.” One cannot generalize on 
this statement, however, since the stu- 
dents in this experiment probably re- 
acted to the lecturer’s use of a manu- 
script in the “live” situation and felt 
that this decreased the conversational 
or oral quality of the speech. The use 
of a recording, of course, covered up 
any employment of a manuscript. 


10. A recorded speech is considered 
as being better delivered than the same 
speech which is delivered personally. 
Here again, the use of a manuscript— 
particularly to a group of students pre- 
viously told that reading from manu- 


K 


script is not an effective speech practice 
—probably influenced the students in 
their evaluation. 

11. There is little, if any, relation- 
ship between the student’s evaluation of 
the style of a speech and his evaluation 
of the delivery of that speech. Although 
there may be an unconscious influence 
of one on the other, it is not reflected in 
his judgment of either as expressed by 
a rating of both factors. This is also 
true of the student’s evaluation of the 
style of a speech and his evaluation of 
the composition of a speech. 


12. There is some relationship be- 
tween a student’s evaluation of the com- 
position of a speech and his evaluation 
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of the delivery of a speech. This rela- 
tionship can be explained in one of two 
ways or perhaps by both. There may be 
a “halo” effect of composition on de- 
livery or of delivery on composition. For 
example, a student who feels that a 
speech is good because he is impressed 
by excellent delivery may be influenced 
to rate the composition, also, as excel- 
lent. Another explanation is that, since 
both delivery and composition were 
rated on identical scales (“superior’” to 
“poor’’) in contrast to style, which was 
rated on a scale marked by types of 
communication, students tend to dupli- 
cate their ratings on these two for pur- 


poses of expediency. 
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A STUDY OF THE SIZE AND COMPOSITION OF 





THE VIEWING AUDIENCE OF AN EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION PROGRAM IN THE 
DETROIT METROPOLITAN AREA* 


JAMES E. LYNCH 
State University of lowa 


HROUGHOUT the history of audi- 
Speer research in commercial broad- 
casting there appears to be one impor- 
tant goal: to find out how many people 
are listening or viewing. Very little 
stress has been placed on the who and 
the why. Whether the research agency 
be Nielsen, Hooper, Pulse, Trendex, 
ARB or Videodex, the objective is the 
same: to estimate the number of sets 
turned on and to determine how many 
people heard or viewed a given pro- 
gram. It is on the “ratings” derived from 
this type of research that the fate of 
many network programs has depended. 


Perhaps the closest approach to an 
adequate evaluation of radio or tele- 
vision on a national scale was made by 
the National Opinion Research Center 
in its studies of 1946 and 1947. The 
surveys, sponsored by the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters, were analyzed 
and interpreted under the leadership of 
Paul Lazarsfield, Director of Applied 
Social Research, Columbia University." 
Program preferences, the amount of 
radio listening, and attitudes toward ra- 
dio advertising and governmental regu- 
lation of the medium were related to 
age, sex, economic status and education. 
Despite the value of the reports Lazars- 


*Based upon Ph.D. dissertation, University 
of Michigan, 1955, directed by Edgar E. Willis. 

1The findings in the surveys are reported 
in Paul F. Lazarsfield and Harry Field, The 
People Look at Radio (Chapel Hill, N. C., 
1946), and Paul F. Lazarsfield and Patricia L. 
Kendall, Radio Listening in America (New 
York, 1948). 


field himself stressed the weakness in- 
herent in such a survey when he said: 

A survey like the present one cannot tell what 
people would like if they had the oppor- 
tunity to listen to different radio fare. The 
desire for more knowledge on this problem 
is not the idle call for more research; it has 
eminently practical implications.2 


Involved in these practical implica- 
tions are, of course, the arguments of 
the commercial broadcaster that (1) a 
large majority of people don’t want to 
hear or to view serious programs, and 
(2) commercial sponsors demand _pro- 
grams that will appeal to large audi- 
ences. Granted that our system of 
broadcasting in America is economically 
based on advertising revenues and there- 
fore needs programs that will reach large 
audiences, the basic questions still re- 
main unanswered: How can standards 
be raised when program planners and 
advertisers are interested in these mass 
What about the seg- 
ment of the population that wants more 
culture, more education in its daily lis- 
tening and viewing fare? 


audiences only? 


As early as 1948 educational tele- 
vision broadcasters started to answer 
these needs by the development of cul- 
tural and informational programs. Johns 
Hopkins University in Baltimore in- 
augurated the now-famous Johns Hop- 
kins Science Review; the University of 
Michigan began the 
Michigan Televison Hour in late 1950; 


University of 


2In Llewellyn White, The America Radio 
(Chicago, 1947), p. 119. 



























and Western Reserve University, in col- 
laboration with WEWS, Cleveland, 
started giving courses in_ literature, 
child psychology and geography in 1951. 
Since then other colleges, universities 
and educational television stations have 
followed with many types of educational 
programs. 

However, as with commercial televi- 
sion, very little is known of the audi- 
ences for these programs other than 
their estimated size. Therefore, it 
seemed appropriate that a study of one 
of the pioneer programs be made to de- 
termine not only the size of the audi- 
ence, but also its social composition. 
The University of Michigan Television 
Hour was selected as the subject pro- 


gram. 


I. METHODOLOGY 


The data for the investigation were 
gathered as a by-product of the 1954 
Detroit Area Study at the University of 
Michigan.* The sample used was de- 
signed to yield a cross-section of all the 
adults in the Detroit area; it was se- 
lected by a method known as area sam- 
pling, wherein every member of the 
population has an equal chance of be- 
ing selected. The selection procedure 
involved three steps: (1) a selection of 
census tracts from among all tracts in 
the Detroit Metropolitan area, (2) a 
selection of sample blocks from among 
blocks within tracts selected in the first 
step and (3) a selection of sample house- 
holds among households located in the 
sample blocks. The entire selection was 
done systematically; that is, all the 


3 This is a research and training program as- 
sociated with the Survey Research Center of 
the Institute for Social Research and Sociology 
Department at the University of Michigan. 
The Detroit Area Study itself was supported 
by the Committee on Individual Behavior and 
Human Relations of the University of Michigan 
out of funds granted the University by the 
Ford Foundation for the development of train- 
ing in the behavioral sciences. 
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tracts in the metropolitan area were 
placed in a systematic order and a meas- 
ure of size was assigned to each tract. 
A sampling interval (K) was applied 
after choosing a random starting num- 
ber from 1 to K. That random start 
and every Kth number thereafter de- 
termined the selection of a particular 
sampling unit. By the same _ process, 
blocks were selected within each se- 
lected census tract, and, likewise, 
dwelling units within sample blocks.‘ 
Adults in 764 households were inter- 
viewed between January 31, 1954, and 
April 1, 1954. 

The data have been indicated in the 
tables as follows: First, the percentages 
of those who viewed the program have 
been listed opposite the heading, “All 
Viewers.” Then, viewers have been fur- 
ther broken down into “Regular View- 
ers” or those who viewed the program 
one to four times a month, and “Less 
Frequent Viewers” or those who re- 
ported they viewed the program less 
than once a month. Finally, the per- 
centages of ““Nonviewers’”’ are shown so 
that they may be compared with the 
percentages of the viewers. 


II. COMPOSITION OF THE AUDIENCE 


According to the survey 87 per cent 
of the homes in the Detroit metropolli- 
tan area were equipped with television 
sets. Of the set owners, 50 per cent 
said they had seen the University of 
Michigan Television Hour one or more 
times. Twenty-four per cent of those 
viewers reported that they view the 
program regularly. A detailed analysis 
of the audience follows: 


1. Age. Data shown in Table I indi- 


4For more detailed information concerning 
the selection of the sample, see Leslie Kish 
and Lysle Sommers, Selection of a Sample of 
Dwelling Units for the Detroit Metropolitan 
Area (Report of the Survey Research Center, 
University of Michigan, 1952). 
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COMPOSITION OF AN EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION AUDIENCE 


TABLE I 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN TELEVISION Hour VIEWING AMONG 
Set OWNERS IN THE DETROIT AREA, BY AGE 






























































Age 
a 60 and 
U. of M. T.V. Hour Viewing 21-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 Over 
All viewers 48% 50% 56% 54% 39% 
Regular viewers 13 9 13 12 16 
Less frequent viewers 35 41 43 42 23 
Nonviewers 52 50 44 46 61 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100%: 100% 
Number of Cases 145 194 134 86 80 
TABLE II 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN TELEVISION Hour VIEWING AMONG 
SET OWNERS IN THE DETROIT AREA, BY EDUCATION 
Education 
Grade High Some 
U. of M. TV Hour Viewing School School College 
All viewers 447% 48% 70% 
Regular viewers 12 12 12 
Less frequent viewers 36 58 
Nonviewers 56 52 30 
Total 100% 100%: 100% 
Number of cases 189 357 go 








cate that the level of viewing for the 
Television Hour is approximately the 
same for all age groups between 21 and 
60. But, television set owners over 60 
years of age were found to be signifi- 
cantly less likely, as compared to other 
age groups, to view the program.° 

z. Education. The educational back- 
ground of the television set owner was 
found to be related to his viewing of 
the University of Michigan Television 
Hour, but not in the same manner as 
has been commonly assumed. Table II 
indicates that almost three-fourths of 
the set owners with one or more years of 
college viewed the program, whereas 


5 The statistically significant differences in 
this study are based on two standard errors of 
difference, or, in other words, a difference ob- 
tained using this method would happen by 
chance only five times out of a hundred. All 
percentages discussed here are statistically sig- 
nificant unless otherwise indicated. 


less than half of those with a grade 
school or high school education re- 
ported seeing it. Apparently, as shown 
earlier in radio surveys, a cultural or 
educational program type appeals pri- 
marily to the highly educated viewer.® 
However, it should be noted that in the 
lower strata (grade school and high 
school), large percentages (44 per cent 
and 48 per cent) of owners view the pro- 
gram. Also, it is interesting to see that 
there was little difference in viewing be- 
tween those with a grade school back- 
ground and those with some high school 
training. This appears to somewhat 
contradict the belief that educational 
programs hold little interest for the less- 
educated segment of the population. 


g. Sex. According to Table III men 


6 Lazarsfield and Kendall, p. 2, and Lazars- 
field and Field, p. 3. 
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TABLE Ill 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN TELEVISION Hour VIFWING AMONG 
Ser OwNeERS IN THE DetTrRoir AREA, BY SEX 





























Sex 
U. of M. TV Hour Viewing Male Female 
All viewers 54% 46% 
Regular viewers 12 12 
Less frequent viewers 42 34 
Nonviewers 46 54 
Total 100% 100% 
Number of cases 304 335 
TABLE IV 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN TELEVISION Hour VIEWING AMONG 
Set OWNERS IN THE Derroir AREA, BY INCOME OF THE HEAD OF THE HOUSEHOLD 
Head's Income 
$7,000 
Under $3 ,000- $5,000- and 
U. of M. TV Hour Viewing $3,000 $4,999 $6,999 Over 
All viewers 43% 17% 55% 54%! 
Regular viewers 10 12 10 15 
Less frequent viewers 33 35 45 39 
Nonviewers 57 53 45 46 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Number of cases 83 206 181 138 








tend to view the program slightly more 
than women. However, if we look more 
closely, the level of regular viewing 
among the two sexes is the same; the 
difference occurs only with those who 
are classified as less-frequent viewers. 

4. Income. Table IV_ suggests that 
there is a slight tendency for people 
living in homes whose principal wage- 
earner earns over $5000 to view more 
than those living in homes whose prin- 
cipal wage earner earns under $5000. 
However, it should be noted that view- 
ing is fairly high at all income levels. 

5. Occupation. A large share of the 
people who earn their living as “pro- 
fessionals, managers, or proprietors” 
were found to view the university tele- 
courses. But, in Table V, it can be seen 
that television owners engaged as 
“craftsmen, foremen, and kindred work- 


ers” are almost as likely to view. The 
relatively high percentage of viewers 
among this group may be due in part to 
the subject matter of some of the more 
recent courses. Such topics as petroleum 
refining, mass production, nuclear fis- 
sion and radar might be especially ap- 
pealing to workers in this group. “Serv- 
ice workers and laborers’ were found to 
be the least likely to view. But even in 
that occupational group as many as 40 
per cent of the set owners said they 
watched the program. 


III. A COMPARISON BETWEEN VIEWERS 
AND Course ENROLLEES 

Until this very little was 

known about the general viewing audi- 

ence for the University of Michigan 

Television Hour. Its size had been esti- 


study, 


mated at various times by commercial 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


TABLE V 


COMPOSITION OF AN EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION AUDIENCE 


TELEVISION Hour VIEWING AMONG 
SET OWNERS IN THE Derroir AREA, BY OCCUPATION 

















Occupations 
Opera-_ Crafts- 
tives, © men, Profes- 
Service Fore- Clerical, sionals, 
Workers, men, Sales, Manag- Not 
and and and ers, and in 
Labor- Kindred Kindred Proprie- Labor 
U. of M. TV Hour Viewing ers. Workers Workers tors. Force 
All viewers 40% 58% 47% 62% 487% 
Regular Viewers 10 14 un 13 - 18 
Less frequent viewers 30 44 36 19 35 
Nonviewers 60 53 38 52 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Number of cases 146 100 72 87 228 








rating agencies,’ but no full-scale survey 
had ever been conducted to determine 
the social composition of the audience. 
However, limited information had been 
gained from answers to. questionnaries 
sent out to telecourse enrollees by the 
University of Michigan Television Of- 
fice. These enrollees were what might 
be called “hard-core” viewers. Not only 
did they view regularly, but they were 
also interested enough to pay a one 
dollar enrollment fee for the eight-week 
course and two dollars for the fifteen- 
week course, in return for which they 
received written supplements, in the 
form of telecourse syllabuses. At the 
end of each course enrollees were per- 
mitted to take an examination based on 
the course. If they passed it, a “Certifi- 
cate of Participation,” signed by the in- 
structor and a _ representative of the 
University, was sent to them although 
no formal credit was ever given. In 
addition, they were asked to fill out a 
questionnaire and return it to the tele- 
vision office. During the four years of 
telecasting, the average return of ques- 
tionnaires was about 20 per cent. Based 

7 Pulse, Inc., in late 1952, estimated the 


average weekly audience to be between 100,000 
and 175,000. 


on this return certain statistics in regard 
to age, sex, education, and occupation 
had been compiled. These data were 
compared to those compiled in the De- 
troit Area Study. 


It was found that there was no signif- 
icant sex difference between enrollees 
and general viewers. The proportion of 
men to women was approximately the 
same in both groups. Also, the two 
were similarly proportioned 
throughout all age categories. The big 
difference between enrollees and view- 
ers appears when we consider educa- 
tional background and _ occupational 
Enrollees tended to be 
more highly educated and to be en- 
gaged in higher-status occupations than 
the general viewers of the program. 


groups 


classification. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


Several of the more important find- 
ings which emerged from the data com- 
piled in this study are: 

1. Fifty per cent of the television set 
owners in the Detroit Metropolitan 
area reported that they had seen the 
University of Michigan Television 
Hour. One-quarter of those who re- 
ported that they viewed the program 
said they watched it on a regular basis. 
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These estimates indicate that the pro- 
gram may have a larger audience than 
was earlier reported by commercial au- 
dience-research agencies. 


2. The data indicated the composi- 
tion of the television audience: 


a. Relatively large proportions of set 
owners in all age groups up to sixty 
years view the program; only after sixty 
is there a_ significant falling off in 
viewing. 

b. Although college-educated persons 
are more likely to be viewers, consider- 
able proportions of those with high- 
school and_ grade-school background 
reported themselves as members of the 
program’s audience. 


c. Men tend to view the program 
slightly more than women. 


d. There is a slight tendency for 
people living in homes whose principal 
wage-earner earns over $5000 to view 
more than those living in homes whose 
principal wage-earner earns under $5000. 
However, viewing was fairly high at all 
income levels. 

e. Those who work as “professionals, 
managers or proprietors” and ‘“‘crafts- 
men, foremen and kindred workers” are 
most likely to view the program, but in 
none of the remaining occupational 
groups does the level of viewing go be- 
low 40 per cent. 


These and other findings concerning 
the socio-economic composition of the 
audience suggest that the viewers of the 
subject program are not a “cultured” 
minority group, but, rather, a group 
quite evenly distributed among all seg- 
ments of the population. 


3. When the social characteristics of 
enrollees (determined by University of 
Michigan Television questionnaires) 





were compared with those of viewers in 
this study, it was found that there were 
no significant differences in sex or age: 
however, enrollees tended to be more 
highly educated and to be engaged in 
higher-status occupations than viewers 
included in this study. 

Although this is an investigation of 
one particular educational program in 
one particular area, its findings tend to 
be encouraging to all persons con- 
cerned with the devolopment of educa- 
tional television. However, it may be 
wise to consider that this is not an al- 
together conclusive report. It must be 
noted that, although a relatively large 
proportion of people in the Detroit 
metropolitan area have reported that 
they view or have viewed one particular 
adult-education program, a comparable 
percentage of the population have not 
been exposed to it at all. 

Also, we must realize that the data 
did not directly measure the attitude of 
the audience toward the program. 
There was no way of telling whether 
people viewed because of a chance turn 
of the dial or a determined effort to 
acquire new knowledge; and 
tuned to the program, there is no evi- 
dence on whether the viewer watched 
five minutes or fifty minutes. It is onl) 
known that he viewed to some extent 
at some time. But even these limited 
findings indicate a favorable situation 
with regard to the number and kinds of 
viewers for an 
program. 


once 


educational television 

The entire area of audience attitude 
toward the program, its format, meth- 
ods of presentation and choice of ma- 
terial needs additional research, and 
it is hoped that findings in this study 
have established a that re- 
search. 
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A GROUP TEST OF INTELLIGIBILITY FOR 





INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS* 


ROBERT L. MULDER 
Oregon College of Education 


FFORTS to substitute group testing 

for individual testing in the meas- 
urement of proficiency in speech have 
led to judgment tests in place of per- 
formance tests. For example, Blattner 
developed a series of group tests of pro- 
nunciation for native speakers of Eng- 
lish.t The tests consisted of  disc- 
recorded samples of speech, correctly 
and incorrectly pronounced. She did 
not, however, establish whether there 
was relationship between judgments on 
the test and the way the subjects talked. 

Black’s Pronunciation Judgment Test* 
is a recorded test divided into four 
parts. Part 1 contains items presented 
in a paired manner, with the word pro- 
nounced correctly in one instance and 
with a common mispronunciation in 
the other. The student indicates the cor- 
rect pronunciation. Part 2 consists of a 
list of words with each word spoken 
once. The student indicates whether he 
considers the pronunciation of the word 
to be good or poor. The items in Part 3 
are spoken in context. Again the stu- 
dent judges the pronunciation of the 
word to be good or poor. In Part 4 the 
student notes whether the accent of 
polysyllabic words falls on the first or 
second syllable. Validity was determined 
by recording the responses of one hun- 
dred experimental subjects as_ they 


*Based upon Ph.D. dissertation, Ohio State 
University, directed by John W. Black. 

1 Helene Blattner; “An Experimental Study 
of the Testing of Pronunciation,” Speech Mono- 
graphs 15 (1948), 181-187. 

2 John W. Black, “A Measurement of Pro- 
nunciation,” unpublished report at the 1947 
convention of the Speech Association of Amer- 
ica. 


read fifty-two of the test words prior to 
administering the recorded test to stu- 
dents. These responses were judged by 
four teachers of speech. The correlation 
between the scores assigned the students 
by the teachers and subjects for the re- 
corded test was, r = .72. 

Judgment tests also have been used to 
determine speech proficiency of inter- 
national students. Lundeberg and 
Tharp were among the first to test the 
proficiency of students studying French 
and Spanish as foreign languages.* The 
English Language Test for Foreign Stu- 
dents* includes a section on pronuncia- 
tion where the student is presented with 
pairs of words and indicates whether 
the words rhyme. In another section 
of the test the student is presented with 
a number of words and checks the loud- 
est stress. 

It will be noted that the above stu- 
dies assume one or both of the follow- 
ing: (1) what the person believes he 
says is related to the way he speaks, and 
(2) his preference for speech patterns 
is related to the way he speaks. 

The present study is concerned with 
the construction of a group measure of 
intelligibility suitable for use with in- 
ternational students. To test the as- 
sumption that a person’s preference for 
speech patterns is related to the way 
he talks, speech patterns of native and 
non-native speakers of English were re- 


30. K. Lundeberg, “Recent Developments 
in Audition-Speech Test,” Modern Language 
Jour., 14 (1929), 193-202. 

4 Robert Lado, The English Language Test 
for Foreign Students, (Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
1951). 
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corded and played back to native speak- 
ers of English. The stimulus material 
passages were ranked in terms of intelli- 
gible to unintelligible speech; the ranks 
for the passages were based on the judg- 
ments of college students. It was as- 
sumed that listeners, and especially lis- 
teners who were non-native speakers of 
English, would deviate from the cri- 
terion judges in ranking these passages 
and that the obtained deviation scores 
would be_ related to _ intelligibility 
scores. 


I. THe STimucus MATERIAL 


In the preparation of the stimulus 
material for the tests two criteria were 
considered. First, the words of a test 
must be familiar to an international 
student. In order to insure this, only 
words were selected that occur frequent- 
ly in spoken English. Second, a student 
might rate a given passage favorably be- 
cause he understands the meaning of 
the passage or unfavorably because he 
does not understand the meaning of the 
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inating the first word of the phrase. In- 
dividual words were rated according to 
their frequency of occurrence in the 
formal spoken vocabulary of college 
students, and only words were used that 
fell among the first 1,297 most frequent- 
ly used words enumerated in the Aush- 
erman and Black study. One hundred 
and thirty-five of these phrases were 
used as stimulus material for the study. 


Il. THE SPEAKERS 


Ten of the selected phrases were read 
by each of fifty-four adult speakers. 
Thirty-one of these were non-native 
speakers of English; sixteen spoke Eng- 
lish as a native language. The speakers 
are categorized in Table I according to 
their native countries. In order to secure 
a variety of examples of good and poor 
speech spoken by native speakers of 
English, two speakers were selected who 
had speech defects, and seven of the 
normal speakers read a second set ot 
phrases with a pencil held between 
their teeth. 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF SPEAKERS AGCORDING TO THEIR NATIVE COUNTRY 








United States 16 Turkey 
Japan 5 India 
Thailand 4 Slovakia 
Germany 3 France 
Latvia 3 Netherlands 
Hawaii 2 Pakistan 


2 Italy 1 
2 Iraq 1 
1 Peru ! 
1 Bolivia 1 
1 China 1 
1 Norway 1 








passage. To minimize the importance of 
meaning and context, four-word phrases 
instead of sentences were employed 
in the tests. The four-word phrases 
were edited from five-syllable phrases 
equated by Walker and Black’ for rate 
and sound pressure level. Phrases of 
five words were reduced to four by elim- 


5 Crayton Walker and John W. Black, “The 
Intrinsic Intensity of Oral Phrases,” Joint Re- 
port of the Ohio State University Research 
Foundation and United States Naval School of 
Aviation Medicine. (Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery Project, NM oo1 o64. 01. 02, May 5, 


1950). 





II]. PREPARING THE STIMULUS MATERIAI 


The speakers read their verbal ma- 
terial in a sound treated room. Each 
speaker placed his forehead against a 
head rest to assure a constant distance 
from the Shure Brothers Model 55 
Unidyne microphone. The speakers 
were instructed to read ten phrases, to 


6 Marian Ruth Ausherman and John W. 
Black, “Formal Spoken Vocabulary: of College 
Students,” Joint Report of the Ohio State 
University Research Foundation and United 
States Naval School of Aviation Medicine. 
(Bureau of Medicine and Surgery Project, 
NM 001 064.03, May 5, 1950.) 
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speak as distinctly as possible, and to 
take a deep breath on which they were 
to speak all phrases. The recording was 
made on a Magnecorder type PT6-PS 
tape recorder. 

The first nine seconds of each 
speaker’s recorded material was edited 
from each tape, and a continuous tape 
was made by connecting the nine-second 
passages with strips of timing tape four 
seconds in length. Hereafter, this tape is 
referred to as “Tape A.”” 

Tape A was played to 100 students en- 
rolled in a beginning speech course at 
the Ohio State University. Of these stu- 
dents, 36 were females with a mean age 
of 21.7 years; 64 were males with a mean 
age of 24.5 years. All the students 
were native speakers of English. This 
group is designated as “Group A.” 


1 means the person speaks without errors. The 
words are spoken in the way they should 
be said in English. 

8 means the person speaks the words very 
poorly. 

Other ratings would mean that the speaker's 
performance fell between the extremes of 
z to 8. 

There will be a short pause between phrases 
to permit you to mark your paper. 

You will now hear some samples of the range 
of speakers you are about to rate. 


IV. REsULTs 


Q-values were computed for the 
responses to each nine-second segment 
of Tape A by the graphic methods sug- 
gested by Thurstone and Chave.* The 
results of the judgments of Group A for 
Tape A are summarized in Table II. 
The range of pronunciation excellence 
is divided into eight class intervals from 


TABLE II 


SCALE VALUES, MEAN SCALE VALUES, AND MEAN Q-VALUES 
ASSIGNED TO TAPE A BY 100 COLLEGE STUDENTS 























(Group A) 
Scale 
Value 0.50-1-49 1.50°2.49 2.50349 $3-59°4.49 4.50°5-49 5-50-6.49 6.50-7.49 7.50-8.49 
Number of 
Samples 6 7 7 4 11 10 4 5 
Mean 
Scale Value 1.04 1.96 2.86 4.02 4-99 5-93 7.05 7.80 
Mean — 
Q-Value 0.72 1.31 1.45 1.65 1.50 1.46 1.15 1.34 








The judges were given a copy of the 

following instructions for Tape A: 

You will hear a number of people speaking 
phrases. 

You are asked to rate these people in terms of 
how well they speak these phrases. Do they 
say the words the way you think they should 
be said in English? 

You are asked to rate them on a scale from 7 
to 8. 


7 Don Lewis and Dorothy Sherman, “Measur- 
ing the Severity of Stuttering,” Jour. of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, 16 (1951), 320-326. 
Lewis and Sherman found nine-second samples 
of stuttering to be satisfactory for yielding re- 
liable listener judgments. Six seconds and fif- 
teen seconds were too short and too long re- 


spectively. 





0.50 to 8.49. The number of samples of 
nine-second passages rated from 0.50 to 
1.49, is six. The mean scale value for 
this class interval is 1.04. The mean 
Q-values of the samples that fell in each 
of the eight class intervals are found in 
the bottom row. For example, the mean 
Q-value for the six nine-second passages 
that fell in the class interval 0.50 to 1.49 
is 0.72. 

Passages having the smallest Q-values 
were then selected from each of the eight 


8L. L. Thurstone and E. J. Chave, The 
Measurement of Attitude. (Chicago, 1929). 
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TABLE Ill 


ASSIGNED SCALE VALUES AND MEAN SCALE VALUES 
FOR TAPE 1 (NINE-SECOND PASSAGES) FOR 
THREE GROUPS OF JUDGES 








Mean Obtained Assigned 








Scale Values Scale Values 
Group: 
A*® B*t* C*** A* B** C*** 
1.2 15 2.2 1 1 2 
0.7 «08 0.6 1 1 1 
1.7 861.4 08 2 1 1 
24 19 1.4 2 2 1 
25 17 1.9 3 2 2 
33 28 25 3. 3 3 
35 46 25 4 5 3 
44 58 49 4 7 6 
54 55 55 5 6 6 
5-4 5-4 48 5 6 6 
6.1 66 67 6 8 8 
62 60 58 6 7 7 
71 63 59 7 #7 7 
70 866.5 7.1 ¥ 8 8 
8.0 7.2 69 8 8 8 
79 73 7.2 8 8 8 








*100 judges 
**i9 judges 
*°°33 judges 


scale values, sixteen passages in all. 
These in turn were arranged randomly 
and each passage was separated by a 
four-second strip of timing tape, the 
resulting tape being called “Tape 1.” 

The passages selected for Tape 1 are 
shown under Mean Scale Values, Group 
A, in Table III. The rounded numbers 
corresponding to these mean scale values 
appear under “Assigned Scale Values,” 
Group A. 


Six passages were inserted at the 
beginning of Tape 1 as examples of the 
range of scale values in the test. The 
obtained mean scale values of the ex- 
amples and the corresponding categories 
to which the examples were assigned 
follow: 


Assigned Scale 
Values 28 Eo & 5k 


Mean Scale 


Values 1.1 1.9 3.3 5.0 5.5 7-7 


V. RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY OF TAPE 1 


The reliability of Tape 1 was deter- 
mined by playing it to the judges of 
Groups B and C. Group B was comprised 
of 19 graduate students majoring in 
speech, and Group C was composed of 
33 students enrolled in a_ beginning 
speech course at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity. These groups received the same in- 
structions as Group A. 

The mean scale values of the passages 
obtained from the responses of Groups 
A, B, and C, appear in the left-hand 
three columns of Table III. The cor- 
responding assigned values are shown 
in the three right-hand columns of 
Table III. When the sixteen mean scale 
values for Groups A and B, A and C, 
and B and C were correlated, the Pear- 
son product moment coefficients of cor- 
relation were respectively, r= .88, .g6, 
and .g3. 


The responses obtained from Groups 
B and C for Tape 1 were pooled and 
the means of these responses computed 
for each of the sixteen passages, these 
scores in turn being rounded to form 
the assigned values. The assigned values 
of Groups B and C combined were then 
compared with those of Group A, and 
a product moment correlation deter- 
mined. This resulted in a correlation of 
r=.95. When corrected for length by 
the Spearman-Brown Prophecy formula, 
the correlation was + = .97. 


In order to test whether the passages 
of Tape 1 measured pronunciation dif- 
ferences, the first five phrases of each of 
the nine-second passages of Tape A 
were separated by four-second sections 
of timing tape. The phrases were sys- 
tematically rearranged so that no two 
phrases spoken by the same speaker 
directly followed each other. The result- 
ing tape, composed of 270 four-word 
phrases, was designated “Tape B” and 
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played to Group A with the following 
instructions: 


You will hear phrases followed by short pauses. 
For example: 


pull () 
the () 
stick ( ) 
back () 


Put a check in the parentheses for each word 
you think is not spoken the way it should be 
spoken in English. For example, if you think 
that pull and the are spoken well and stick 
and back are spoken poorly, put a mark in 
the parentheses after stick and back. 


The number of times each word was 
marked as spoken poorly was tallied and 
a value for each passage was re-deter- 
mined by pooling the totals of the 
responses to the twenty words of each 
passage. 

The values for the total words in the 
passages thus obtained were correlated 
with the assigned scale values for the 
passages. The two sets of values for 
the sixteen phrases yielded a Pearson 
product-moment correlation of .84 sig- 
nificant at the 1 per cent level of con- 
fidence; thus the ratings of the passages 
as a whole were apparently related to 
evaluations of the pronunciation of the 
words of the passages. 


TABLE IV 


SPEAKERS ACCORDING TO THEIR NATIVE LANGUAGES 








Japanese 9g Turkish 1 
Spanish 7 ~ Finnish 1 
German 4 Arabic 1 
Slovakian 3 Telugu 1 
Polish 2 Tagalog 1 
Thai 2 Ukranian 1 
Latvian 2 Persian 1 








VI. EXPERIMENTAL Use OF TAPE 1 

Tape 1 was played to 36 international 
students enrolled at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity in the same manner as for Group 
A. There were no native speakers of 
English in this group; the native lan- 
guages of the subjects and the number 
speaking each language are categorized 
in Table IV. Thirty-one of the group 
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were males; five were females. Their 
mean residence time in the United States 
was 12.9 months, with a range from 2 
to 43 months, and a median of 5 months. 

In addition to listening to Tape 1, 
each international student also read one 
of the twenty-two lists of a write-down 
intelligibility test.° As the subjects read 
the lists their speech was recorded on a 
Type PT6-PS Magnecorder. Each subject 
was given an opportunity for practice 
by reading a different list than the one 
to be recorded. 

The lists were played to three groups, 
each consisting of 12 American college 
students. The students were given an 
answer sheet and were asked to write 
the words as they heard them. The tapes 
were played at approximately 56-5db as 
measured on a General Radio Company 
Type 759-B Sound Level Meter (C-scale) 
measured six feet from the output 
speaker. 

The correlation of the error scores of 
Tape 1 with the intelligibility scores 


was, r= .33, significant at the 5 per 
cent level of confidence. 
VII. SUMMARY 
Excellence in pronunciation may 


frequently rely on an aesthetic judgment 
and, with native speakers of a language, 
bear little relation to the listener’s 
ability to identify a word. In the present 
circumstance, however, international 
students tended to earn a score in a 
judgment test that significantly related 
to their ability to be understood when 
reading a different population of words. 

The test as administered by passages 
vields scores that relate to judgments of 
the included words. Moreover, an in- 
dividual’s scores relate significantly to 
his capacity to say words understandably. 

°C. H. Haagen, “Intelligibility 'Mfeasure- 
ment: Techniques and Procedures used by the 
Voice Communication Laboratory” (Psycholog- 


ical Corporation, OSRD Report Number 3748, 
May, 1944.) 








SELF-CONCEPTS OF COMMUNICATIVE SKILL 


AMONG BEGINNING SPEECH STUDENTS 


S. FRANK MIYAMOTO, LAURA CROWELL, and ALLAN KATCHER 
University of Washington 


NYONE who speaks or listens neces- 

sarily holds some concept of his 
own abilities and skills as speaker or 
listener. What part this self-concept 
plays in his communicative acts merits 
consideration. For example, significant 
correlations have been found between 
self-concepts of communicative skill and 
role behavior in small group discus- 
sions. If behavior in discussion groups 
is significantly related to these self- 
concepts, it is relevant to examine how 
they may be altered in a context in 
which specific attention is paid to in- 
creasing speech and listening skills. It 
is the purpose of the present study to 
determine the effect of participation in 
a certain speech course on self-concepts 
of communicative skill. 


Basic Speech Improvement classes at 
the University of Washington are de- 
signed to assist students in making bet- 
ter adjustments to speaking and listen- 
ing in their daily activities. Through 
guided class experiences in communi- 
cation, attention is centered upon im- 
provement in the choice and organi- 
zation of ideas, in the selection of 
words, in the use of voice and bodily 
action, with somewhat less emphasis 
on systematic and critical listening. 


We might assume that any individual’s 
judgment of himself at the outset of the 
course would be influenced by the 
complex of his previous experiences. A 


*Zgura Crowell, Allan Katcher, and S. 
Fraok mi moto, “Self-Concepts of Communi- 

on 1 and Performance in Small Group 
Discussions,” Speech Monographs, 22 (1955), 20- 
27. 


similar judgment at the end of the 
course ought to reflect some changes due 
to additional experience, one aspect of 
which has been the organized effort to 
help him set realistic goals and raise his 
level of attainment. These questions 
then arise: Would speech students’ self- 
concepts change during a nine week 
period? Furthermore, would their self- 
concepts alter more than those of stu- 
dents enrolled in a class (in this case, a 
psychology class) where much less at- 
tention had been paid to oral com- 
munication? 

We realize that the use of college stu- 
dents as subjects gives rise to certain 
difficulties: (1) Students live in an 
atmosphere in which a number of efforts 
are made to change their attitudes and 
behaviors, and in which they receive 
rewards and punishments for the 
amount of change they exhibit. Living 
thus in an evaluative context, they 
doubtless reflect other influences than 
the daily hour in the speech class. The 
use of the control group partially meets 
this difficulty. (2) Instructors in the 
beginning speech classes have person- 
ality and professional differences which 
result in their use of different methods 
of achieving the course objectives. It is 
assumed that statistical averaging will 
minimize such influences on our results. 

The following hypotheses served to 
direct our research: (1) In a given 
interval speech students will reflect more 
change in the direction of favorable self- 
evaluation than will psychology stu- 
dents. While it may be true that some 
students will have their self-estimations 
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lowered through the critical evaluations 
in the course, nevertheless we should 
expect that for the majority of students 
their successful experiences in speaking 
and listening would result in raising 
their self-conceptions. On the other 
hand psychology students will probably 
have less attention directed specifically 
toward their oral communicative per- 
formances. (2) Speech students with 
high self-concepts will perform better 
than those with low self-concepts, as 
revealed by teachers’ rankings and final 
grades received in the course. 


I. SAMPLE AND PROCEDURE 

During the first week of the fall term 
of 1954 two schedules were submitted 
to ten beginning speech classes (67 
males, 117 females), and one psychology 
class (43 males, 53 females). Psychology 
students also enrolled in the Basic 
Speech Improvement classes are not 
included in the psychology data. 

One schedule of 63 items concerned 
the individual’s concept of himself as 
speaker, and another of 75 items con- 
cerned his concept of himself as listener. 
Both asked the student to designate each 
statement as “characteristic” or “not 
characteristic” of him, or to declare that 
he “didn’t know.”? The experimenters, 
in presenting the questionnaires to the 
classes, suggested that the designation 
“don’t know” be used only where it was 
impossible to make a decision. They 
gave assurance that the responses would 
be used only in research and would not 
be revealed to the instructors or the 
classes. 

Nine weeks later, in the final week of 
the quarter, the schedules were again 
presented to both classes. Throughout 
the remainder of the study the first test- 
ing will be referred to as Time I, and the 
second as Time II. At Time II speech 


2For further details of the schedules, see 
Crowell, Katcher, Miyamoto, op. cit. 





instructors ranked the students in their 
classes for their speaking and listening 
behavior, according to a method de- 
scribed by Bittner and Rundquist.* In 
addition, final grades for these students 
were obtained from the speech in- 
structors. 
II]. RESULTS 

In order to test the hypothesis that 
speech and psychology classes have dif- 
ferential effects, it was necessary to have 
two groups of subjects who were gener- 
ally similar at the beginning of the ex- 
periment. Table I presents the means 
and standard deviations for both groups, 
and a direct examination of their com- 
parability can be made.‘ 


1. Sample Differences. If the .os, level 
of confidence is used, comparisons of 
mean sources on Time I reveal only one 
difference that is significant. Male 
speech students had higher communi- 
cant scores (t = 2.16; P: .o5) than male 
psychology students. Comparing the 
sex differences in the Time I samples, 
no significant differences between males 
and females were found on either scale 
in the psychology group, but a signifi- 
cant difference occurred in the speech 
sample on the communicator scale 
(t = 2.38; P: .o2). Male speech stu- 
dents had higher self-concepts than the 
females. These findings suggest that the 
two groups may not be strictly compara- 
ble and caution must be exercised in 
making any comparisons of the two 
groups. 


2. Consistency of Self-Concepts. The 
correlations reported in Table II con- 
firm the impression of greater consist- 
ency among psychology students. ‘ This 


3 Reign H. Bittner and Edward A. Rund- 
quist, ‘““The Rank-Comparison Rating Method,” 
Jour. of Applied Psychology, 34 (1950), 1'71-177- 

4Cases were included in the final analysis 
only when complete data were available for 
both questionnaires (Time I and Time IIl—four 
test scores per subject). 
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TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF 


COMMUNICATOR 


AND COMMUNICANT SCORES 


FOR BotH CLAssEs, BY SEX, For Time I AND TIME II 














Time I 
Psychology Speech 
Mean o N Mean oc a 
Communicator teers 
Males 71.35 16.59 43 72.48 15.16 67 
Females 7i22* 18.00 53 66.51 17-64 117 
Communicant 
Males 100.63 17.85 43 107-74 14-73 67 
Females 104.23 20.60 53 104.10 18.56 117 
Time II 
Communicator wf 4 
Males 76.72 21.07 43 80.03 19-97 | 
Females 77-92 18.40 53 74-20 22.32 117 
Communicant 
Males 103.42 17.15 43 109.03 16.33 67 
Females 107.21 15.20 5 108.12 16.97 117 








finding would tend to support the con- 
tention that speech instruction does af- 
fect the self-concept. There was much 
less consistency in communicant than 
in communicator scores.’ Further, wom- 
en seemed more consistent than men. 


TABLE II 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN TIME I AND Time II 








Communicator Scale 











Psychology Speech 
Males .760 685 
Females 886 792 
Communicant Scale 
Males .697 670 
Females 778 660 
3. Amount of Change. The mean 


change for both groups was approxi- 
mately the same. Statistical comparisons 
did not yield any significant differences 
between the two samples. Slightly more 
changes were effected in the communi- 


5 Test-retest correlations were also com- 
puted, including cases with incomplete data. 
With the addition of these students (psychology 
sample) correlations were raised to .g2 for the 
communicant scale, .89 for the communicator. 
Thus it would seem that the reliability of the 
instruments is reasonably well established. 





cator performance than the communi- 
cant performance. If the speech classes 
had been tested alone, significant differ- 
ences would have been observed be- 
tween Time I and Time II on the com- 
municator scale. The use of the control 
group, however, indicated that changes 
as great as those which appeared in the 
speech classes could easily have been 
due to chance or other experiences en- 
countered in university contacts. We 
should not infer from these results that 
speech courses have no effects on stu- 
dents’ abilities to speak. Rather, it may 
be that self-concepts, assuming the value 
of the measures, may be influenced by a 
great many factors, or may remain rea- 
sonably stable despite educational in- 
fluences. With to the latter 
point, self-concepts are presumably con- 


respec t 


structed from repeated and varied ex- 
periences. If self-concepts are as deeply 
entrenched as is often claimed, then we 
should not really expect that one con- 


6Some methodological implications bearing 
on this point are presented by Charles Windel, 
“Test-Retest Effect on Personality Question- 
naires,” Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, 4 (1954), 617-633. 
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tact with a speech course would be sufh- 
cient to introduce more change than 
occurs from other experiences. 


4. Self-Concepts and Performances. 
Ranks were assigned to individuals for 
both speaking and listening perform- 
ances by their instructors. These were 
converted to nomalized T scores.’ Prod- 
uct-moment correlations were then 
computed for relationships between the 
speaking and listening ranks, r = .79. 
The high correlation suggests a possible 
halo effect of it may merely indicate the 
relative difficulty of assessing listening 
performance independently from speak- 
ing. It is also of interest to note that 
the two scales are moderately correlated 
and to the same degreee in both groups: 
psychology, r = .534: speech, r = .558. 


cant scale. Phi coefficients, however, in- 
dicated that the overall degree of rela- 
tionship was low. Students at both ex- 
tremes appeared to differ sharply in 
their performance, but students in the 
middle range were not differentiated in 
their ranked performance. 


High self-concept students also re- 
ceived better grades, when above and 
below median scale scores were corre- 
lated with a two-fold classification of 
grades (A and B vs. C, D, and E.) Ranks 
and grades were moderately correlated, 
Phi = .489 for communicator scale, .397 
for communicant. 


We might further emphasize that 
there were individual differences be- 
tween speech classes in the degree of 
relationship between the scales and the 


TABLE III 
Se_F-Concerr Scores RELATED TO PERFORMANCE AS MEASURFD 


BY TEACHERS’ 





RANKING AND GRADING 


OF STUDENTS 








Communicator Score 











Communicant Scores 











Time Il Time I 
Chi? 4 Phi Chi? P Phi 
Ranks 9.38 Ol 23 3.09 10- 13 
Grades 20.72 001 34 2.40 20 12 
Do high self-concept students perform performance measures. In part, this 


better than those with low concepts? 
Students receiving communicator and 
communicant scores above the median 
were classified as having high self-con- 
cepts, and those below the median were 
assigned to the low group. A similar 
classification was employed with the 
ranks, and Chi Squares computed from 
the resulting 2x2 tables. See Table III 
for the results. For the communicator 
scale, high self-concept students were 
ranked higher for their performance 
than lows. A similar but not significant 
trend was observed for the communi- 


7A special table for convenient conversion 
from ranks to T scores may be found in Allen 
L. Edwards, Statistical Methods for the Be- 
havioral Sciences (New York, 1954), Pp. 512. 


may be accounted for by differences in 
values and judgments of teachers, but 
also by differences in the composition 
of the classes themselves. What we have 
in the composite data is therefore mere- 
ly a gross reflection of the overall 
trend. However, since the classes were 
approximately equal in size, the results 
were not overly influenced by any one 
teacher’s judgments. 


III. 


Since our subjects vary in self-evalu- 
ations of their speaking and listening 
abilities, it is relevant to ask about the 
differences in the content of self-concep- 
tion which distinguishes high and low 
self-concept groups. This difference was 


ITEM ANALYSIS 
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evaluated through an item analysis of 
the communication and communicant 
scales. For each scale separately, the 
total scores of all subjects were arranged 
in a rank order distribution, the highest 
and lowest quartile groups were distin- 
guished, and all items were then ana- 
lyzed to determine those most clearly dis- 
criminating between the quartile group- 
ings. This method was also applied to 
the analysis of the differences in self- 
conception btween males and females, 
and between speech and psychology stu- 
dents. 


Considering first the communicator 
scale for all subjects combined, the 
items which most clearly discriminate 
between high and low self-concept 
groups were: “I feel pretty confident 
about my ability to express myself,” and 
“I express myself in a clear and well- 
organized manner.” These two items 
suggest that those with high self-con- 
cepts of communicative ability are char- 
acterized by (1) confidence in their ex- 
pressive ability, and (2) a_ positive 
opinion regarding their ability to con- 
trol their oral expressions. Low self- 
concept subjects were markedly lacking 
in these feelings. The remainder of the 
ten most discriminating items rein- 
forced this interpretation. These items 
were: “I wish that I could make things 
as clear as others do,” “I find it easy to 
get people interested in what I have to 
say,” “In a discussion, I prefer to let 
other people do the talking,” and “I 
usually feel inhibited when I am ex- 
pected to contribute something to a 
discussion.” All these items seem re- 
lated to confidence in expressive ability, 
for they imply that the low self-concept 
individuals perceive themselves unfavor- 
ably compared to others and thereby 
tend to feel restricted in communicat- 
ing. Further, the items bring home the 
fact that confidence has a social rela- 





tional basis, for it is in comparison to 
others that low self-concept individuals 
feel their deficiency, and it is in rela- 
tion with others that they feel inhibited 
or unable to sustain interest. The re- 
mainder of the most discriminating 
items refer to the sense of control over 
expression. “I often find that what I 
said was. not what I meant to say,” “I 
have to search for the words I want,” 
“When I talk, I often find myself giving 
myself an impression I didn’t intend to 
give at all,” and “I often know what | 
want to say but not how to say it.’ 


With regard to sex differences the 
scale proved more discriminating for 
males than for females, but on the most 
discriminating items the females main- 
tained a higher average of self-concept 
than did the males. A larger number 
of males than females characterized 
themselves as follows: “I sometimes try 
so hard to make myself understood that 
I almost stutter,” “I often know what I 
want to say but not how to say it,” “I 
have to search for the words I want,” 
“I often wish I had a better speaking 
voice,” “I have a tendency to ramble in 
my conversation,” and “Whenever I am 
relating anything, I get overly involved 
in details.” Also, males tended to give 
negative responses to: “I can make 
people see what I mean pretty well,” 
and “I pronounce my words clearly.” 


8 Admittedly, these results may be due tc 
an artifact of the scale. If the scale is heavily 
weighted with items bearing on self-confidence 
and on sense of control over expression, it 
would be expected that the most discriminat- 
ing items would reflect these characteristics. 
However, in constructing the scale a systematic 
effort was made to include items on all aspects 
of oral communication, including those on or- 
ganization and logic of thought, pronunciation 
and grammar, speech mechanics generally, situ- 
ational variations in communication, and atti- 
tudes toward social relations. Concepts such 
as “self-confidence” and “control over speech,” 
in fact, were not orignally contemplated for 
specific consideration. In view of this lhack- 
ground, we believe that we are not simply 
getting out of the scale what was put into it. 
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These self-characterizations suggest that 
males have a lower average self-concept- 
tion than females with regard to their 
ability to put thoughts into spoken 
words, and that they show greater con- 
cern about the mechanics of speaking, 
their vocalization, and such tendencies 
as rambling in conversation and involve- 
ment in details. 


On the other hand, more females than 
males agreed to such statements as: 
“When I get excited, my words tend to 
run together” and “If I know I have 
made a mistake in grammar or pronun- 
ciation, it interrupts my flow of 
thought.” Females also indicate a lower 
self-conception on “It’s easy for me to 
express complex thoughts clearly” and 
“It’s easy for me to persuade others to 
accept my point of view.” One gets the 
impression that females more than 
males are conscious of being affected in 
their speech by excitement, and are less 
confident of their ability to speak con- 
vincingly. 

These findings imply that the self- 
conceptions of our male and female sub- 
jects are affected by the cultural defini- 
tion of their respective sex roles. In 
our society males more than females are 
expected to speak with greater delibera- 
tion, greater authority, and less affective 
spontaneity; hence, the greater problem 
of the males in expressing their thoughts 
through speech. The ideal image of a 
male speaker is perhaps an individual 
with a clear resonant voice, who speaks 
concisely and with controlled emotions, 
who is persuasive, and is not given to 
rambling or excessive verbalization. 
Women, on the other hand, are ex- 
pected to be more spontaneous, emo- 
tionally expressive, but not necessarily 
as forceful in their speech. 


Turning now to a comparison of the 
speech and psychology students, our in- 
terest focuses on the differential effects 
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of these courses on the self-conceptions 
of our subjects. The effect of the courses 
was measured by the differences of re- 
sponse on the same items at the begin- 
ning and end of the course. It was pre- 
viously noted that self-conceptions of 
both the speech and psychology students 
generally increased between the two 
tests, but item analysis revealed that 
the improvement occurred on different 
characteristics m the two groups. Those 
in speech showed the greatest increase 
on the following items: ‘When the oc- 
casion demands, I can speak well enough 
to hold an audience ‘in the palm of my 
hand’,” “I express myself in a clear and 
well organized manner,” “It’s easy for 
me to persuade others to accept my 
point of view,” “I don’t let the fear of 
saying the wrong thing stop me from 
saying what I mean,” and “I feel pretty 
confident about my ability to express 
myself.” By contrast, the psychology 
students gave responses indicating an 
improved self-conception on: “I have 
little difficulty putting complex ideas 
into words,” “People rarely have to ask 
me to explain over again,” “My speech 
gets fouled up because I think faster 
than I speak,” and “When I talk, I of- 
ten find myself giving an impression I 
didn’t intend to give at all.” 


The students of speech seem to em- 
phasize their increased confidence in 
speaking before others, particularly be- 
fore audiences; their increased control 
over mode of presentation; and their 
increased effectiveness in influencing 
others through oral communication. On 
the other hand, the psychology students 
seem to be saying that their ideas are 
clearer, and therefore, that they are bet- 
ter able to express themselves. These 
conclusions seem reasonable in the light 
of what is known about speech and 
psychology courses. While the students 
in psychology have relatively little op- 
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portunity to practice oral expression, it 
is intended that they should gain con- 
ceptual clarification with regard to hu- 
man behavior and relations. The stu- 
dents in speech are also exposed to a 
certain amount of substantive subject 
matter, but more emphasis for them, of 
course, is placed upon the method of 
.communicating. It seems logical, in 
retrospect, that an investigating commu- 
nication should emphasize both the con- 
tent and the method of communication. 
An equally obvious interpretation may 
hold that students in both courses were 
striving to give favorable impressions 
of themselves and were reasonably 
cognizant of the emphasis which their 
instructors were likely to hold impor- 
tant. 


Considering now the communicant 
scale, those with low self-concepts of 
listening ability seemed to be most clear- 
ly distinguished from the high self-con- 
cept students in two respects. First, they 
reported a tendency to become engrossed 
in their own thoughts, instead of listen- 
ing to the speaker. For instance, “Often 
I find myself not listening to the other 
person because I’m preoccupied with 
my own ideas,” “Instead of listening to 
the other person, I often find myself 
thinking of what I am going to say,” 
and “I sometimes am so wrapped up in 
trying to understand a particular thing 
that I lose the train of thought.” Second, 
a related set of statements referred to an 
inability to concentrate on the com- 
munication of the speaker, and the ten- 
dency to be easily distracted. For ex- 
ample, “If people don’t say things 
which I can understand easily, I stop 
paying attention to them,” “When other 
people are talking my mind often wan- 
ders,” “I find it hard to concentrate for 
a long period of time on what other 
people are saying,” and “I can’t listen 
very well if others around me aren’t 


paying any attention.” In short, the 
low scorers on the communicant scale 
are people who indicate a marked self- 
concern and a lack of attention to other 
persons as speakers, and there is even a 
suggestion of some rigidity of behavior. 
Comparing males and females on the 
communicant scale, there is substantial- 
ly greater tendency for females than 
males to report difficulty in following 
complex thoughts (“When listening to a 
difficult, technical discussion, 1 am 
usually one of the first to get lost’), but 
males report greater difficulty in situa- 
tions involving social rituals (e.g., “I 
usually find it difficult to remember 
names after being introduced to peo- 
ple.’”’). The statements which most con- 
sistently discriminate between the sexes 
are those which indicate the tendency of 
males to be engrossed in their own 
thoughts (e.g., “When other people are 
talking my mind often wanders,” “I 
have a habit of getting my answer ready 
while the other person is still talking,” 
and “Instead of listening to the other 
person, I often find myself thinking of 
what I am going to say”). Again, our 
subjects appear to be responding to 
their sex roles, for males are more fre- 
quently expected to be leaders in dis- 
cussions or contributors of ideas. If so, 
males as listeners can give only partial 
attention to the speaker, for they must 
also be concerned with their own 
thoughts. Women, on the other hand, 
are probably trained to give more atten- 
tion to other persons and personalities. 
As for the differences between speech 
and psychology subjects on the com- 
municant scale, no distinctive patterns 
of item responses occurred which clearly 
distinguished the two groups. 


IV. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The aim of this study was to investi- 
gate the influence of a Basic Speech Im- 
provement Course upon students’ self- 
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conceptions of speaking and _ listening 
abilities. Two questionnaires were spe- 
cially devised for this purpose, and these 
were administered in speech classes at 
the beginning and end of the course to 
measure changes occurring over a nine- 
weeks interval. A control group of in- 
troductory psychology students was 
tested at the same times. In the follow- 
ing summary, some tentative conclu- 
sions have been incorporated into the 
description of research findings. 


1. It was hypothesized that the speech 
students, because of their special train- 
ing, would show greater increases in 
their self-concept scores than would psy- 
chology students. Insofar as the amount 
of change between the two testing times 
was concerned, no significant differences 
were observed. However, item analyses 
of the questionnaires did reveal some 
interesting differences. Apparently, both 
groups increased scores between testing 
times, but on different items. Speech 
students increased their scores particu- 
larly on items referring to confidence in 
speaking before others, ability to per- 
suade others, and ability to express 
themselves in a clear and well-organized 
manner. On the other hand, psychology 
students reflected an increase of self-con- 
ception with regard to the clarity of 
their ideas, that is, in the identical con- 
tent lying behind overt expression. 
These findings suggest that different 
kinds of training may affect self-concep- 
tion in different ways, and the relatively 
small amounts of change between the 
first and second test further imply that 
self-conceptions reflect a fairly stable 
phenomenon, and that we should not 
expect great changes in this variable due 
to contact with any single academic 
course, 


2. It was also hypothesized that stu- 
dents with high self-concepts would per- 
form better than those with low ones. 
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This hypothesis was confirmed for 
speaking but not for listening skills. 
The low degree of association between 
self-concept scores and teachers’ rank- 
ings or grades indicated that students’ 
self-conceptions did not greatly in- 
fluence teachers’ evaluation of them. 
The latter degree of association varied 
considerably among the teachers, how- 
ever, suggesting that some_ teachers 
weight this aspect of a student's be- 
havior more heavily than others do. 


g. The low correlation between 
teachers’ ratings and communicant self- 
conceptions suggests that both students 
and teachers are relatively unable to 
evaluate listening behavior accurately. 
That is, because of the relatively few 
objective cues for judging listening be- 
havior, both the self-rater and the exter- 
nal observer may have difficulty in mak- 
ing accurate judgments about this as- 
pect of communication. Rather than 
minimize the importance of listening 
behavior, however, this finding may 
serve to emphasize the need for greater 
attention to communicant behavior. Ef- 
fective communication is, in more ways 
than one, a function of the behavior of 
both speaker and listener. Not only 
must a listener attend to another’s mes- 
sage to understand him, but his re- 
sponses may aid or interfere with the 
speaker’s formulation of his communi- 
cation. In short, this study as well as 
our previously published one suggests 
that listening as a form of communica- 
tive behavior requires more formal 
study and attention. 


4. The item analysis of the commu- 
nicator scale indicated that those stu- 
dents with high self-concepts of commu- 
nicative skills have greater confidence 
than those with low concepts in ability 
to control their modes of expression. 
These findings give additional support 
to the point that self-confidence is a 
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necessary prerequisite to good speaking 
performance. 


It was also shown that sex differences 
in self-conceptions are apparently re- 
lated to the characteristic sex roles de- 
fined in the communication situation. 
Males seem to be more concerned about 
expressing themselves with greater de- 
liberateness, having a good speaking 
voice, and avoiding involvement in de- 


tails or irrelevancies. Females, on the 
other hand, are more concerned about 
emotional expressiveness. Perhaps speech 
training with somewhat differential em- 
phases for the sexes may be desirable in 


introductory courses. 


These findings reinforce us in the be- 
lief that the two scales used in this 
study may have diagnostic as well as 
research utility for speech instructors. 
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PATERNAL OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION AND THE 
MATURATION OF ARTICULATION 


RODNEY W. EVERHART 
Central Michigan College of Education 


NUMBER of studies in the litera- 

ture reveal a high correlation be- 
tween paternal occupational class as a 
variable contributing to socio-economic 
status and general language maturation 
in the child. In general, these investiga- 
tions indicate that children originating 
from the higher occupational classifica- 
tions experience more favorable environ- 
mental influences which are conducive 
to better language development. Beckey, 
for example, found that children with 
speech retardation are usually members 
of the lower occupational groups. The 
reverse was indicated for children hav- 
ing normal speech and whose parents 
represented most frequently the profes- 
sional and managerial occupations.’ 
These findings were further substan- 
tiated by Gesell and Lord,? and Smith,’ 
when they reported that linguistic ma- 
turation is superior among the upper 
occupational levels. 


There are many reasons why children 
from a privileged milieu develop more 
acceptable patterns of articulation, a 
subsidiary of the language process, than 
children from a less favored environ- 
ment. The child from the upper socio- 
economic level very possibly inherits a 
better genetic endowment. At the same 


1Ruth E. Beckey, “A Study of Certain 
Factors Related to Retardation of Speech,” The 
Journ. of Speech Disorders, 7 (1942), 223-249. 

2A. Gesell and E. Lord, “A Psychological 
Comparison of Nursery School Children from 
Low and High Economic Status,” Pedagogical 
Seminary and Jour. of Genetic Psychology, 34 
(1927), 354- 

3M. E. Smith, “A Study of Some Factors 
Influencing the Development of the Sentence in 
the Preschool Child,” Pedagogical Seminary and 
Jour. of Genetic Psychology, 46 (1936), 204-206. 


time, there is undoubtedly more oppor- 
tunity for exposure to enlightening and 
stimulating cultural advantages which 
tend to augment the language function. 
Ordinarily, a child from the upper oc- 
cupational classifications is subjected to 
superior patterns of articulation, pro- 
nunciation, grammar and sentence struc- 
ture. These factors could enhance the 
maturation of articulation at an earlier 
age and assist in developing the ability 
to use better syntax, rate and rhythm, 
and inflections. 

The purpose of this study was to de- 
termine the significance of paternal oc- 
cupational classification in relation to 
the maturation of articulatory develop- 
ment in children. The specific questions 
considered were the following: (1) Do 
boys enrolled in grades one through six 
exhibit significant differences relevant 
to articulation when compared on the 
basis of paternal occupational classifica- 
tion? (2) Does paternal occupational 
classification have any bearing on articu- 
latory development of girls in grades 
one through six? (3) What association 
exists between paternal occupational 
classification and the maturation of ar- 
ticulation in boys and girls considered 
collectively in grades one through six? 


I. PROCEDURE 


A survey of all children enrolled in 
grades one through six in a local school 
district revealed that 78 boys and go girls 
could be classified as having articulatory 
defects: substitution, omission, or dis- 
tortion of any of the consonants and 
consonantal blends in the initial, me- 

















dial, or final positions of commonly 


used words, (This determination was 
made on the basis of isolated words as 
well as words employed in context.) 


For purposes of comparison, a sample 
of children with normal articulation was 
obtained from the total number of re- 
maining children in grades one through 
six. This sample was closely equated 
both in sex and grade distribution, and 
included 70 boys and 28 girls possessing 
articulation patterns within the normal 
range. 

The data relevant to occupational 
classification were obtained from a ques- 
tionnaire sent home with the selected 
children in both groups. Paternal occu- 
pations specified in the questionnaires 
were classified on the basis of a scale 
drawn up by Goodenough and Ander- 
son.* 
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Nonsignificant differences are apparent. 
However, it should be noted that the 
significance level of 18% found for boys 
with and without articulatory defects 
tends to cast some doubt upon the null 
hypothesis involved. 

Inspection of Table I further reveals 
a variance in the frequencies for the 
two samples. This can be attributed to 
the fact that 
ceived regarding paternal occupation 
from all the questionnaires sent home 
to the parents. 


information was not re- 


These data are not necessarily con- 
firmatory of previous research. It is felt 
that this possibly can be accounted for 
in the fact that small sample sizes were 
used, and that the samples studied may 
have been derived from a fairly homo- 
geneous grouping. However, the later 
supposition does not exclude the fact 


TABLE I 


PATERNAL OCCUPATIONS FOR Boys AND Girts WITH AND WirHouT 
HANDICAPS OF ARTICULATION 








Boys With Boys With Girls With Girls With 
Occupational Dyslalia Normal Speech Dyslalia Normal Speech 
Class N ; N N 
I 1 2 1 1 
II 4 3 o 1 
III 14 17 3 5 
IV o 1 o o 
Vv 14 20 11 ” 
VI 31 20 11 10 
VII 12 7 4 4 








X2 — 4.882 for boys 
d.f. = 3 
Signif. Level — 18% 


II. Resuits 
The mathematics of chi-square in 
comparing paternal occupations for boys 
and girls with and without disorders of 
articulation are given below in Table I. 


4F. L. Goodenough and J. E. Anderson, 
“The Minnesota Scale for Paternal Occu- 
pations,” Experimental Child Study (New York, 
1931). 





X2 = 1.850 for girls 
d.f. = 3 
Signif. Level — 60% 


that nonsignificant differences have been 
demonstrated. 


Table II represents a further study of 
paternal occupations as related to artic- 
ulation, with the variable of sex deleted. 
Here again the data represented reveals 
no significant difference. It is interest- 


ing to note, however, how the samples 
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FACTORS IN ARTICULATION MATURATION 


TABLE II 


PATERNAL OCCUPATIONAL CLASSES FOR CHILDREN WitH AND WITHOUT 


DISORDERS OF ARTICULATION 








Children With Children With 








Occupational Dyslalia Normal Speech 
Class N N 
I 2 3 
Il 1 4 
Ill 17 22 
IV o 1 
Vv 25 27 
VI 42 §0 
VII 16 11 
X2 = 3.61 
df. = 6 


Signif. Level = 72% 


studied in this table tend to occupy the 
lower occupational levels. 


III. SUMMARY 


On the basis of the comparisons made 
in this conclusions are 
indicated: 


study these 


1. Boys with and without articula- 
tory difficulties exhibit no significant 
difference in relation to paternal occu- 
pational classification. However, the es- 
tablished significance level of 18% tends 





to question the hypothesis denoting no 
relationship. 

2. The statistical results for girls pos- 
sessing articulatory defects compared 
with girls having articulatory patterns 
within the normal range indicate a non- 
significant difference in relation to pa- 
ternal occupational classification. 

3. The collective data for boys and 
girls with and without articulatory 
handicaps reveals no significant differ- 
ence when compared on the basis of 
paternal occupational classification. 


